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770 
SWEET SEVENTEEN. 


I knew a maid; her form and face 
Were lily-slender, lily-fair; 

Hers was a wild unconscious grace, 
A ruddy-golden crown of hair. 


Thro’ those child-eyes unchecked, unshamed, 
The happy thoughts transparent flew; 

Yet some pathetic touch had tamed 
To gentler grey their [rish blue. 


So from her oak a Dryad leant 
To look with wondewng glance and gay 
Where Jove, uncrowned anil kingly, went 
With Maia down the woodland way. 


Their glory lit the amorous air, 

The golden touched the Olympian head, 
But Zephyr o’er Cytene bare 

That secret the immortals said. 


The nymph they saw not, passing nigh; 
She melted in her leafy screen; 

But from the boughs that seemed to sigh 
A dewdrop trembled on the green. 


That nymph the oak for aye must hold; 
The girl has life and hope, and she 
Shall hear one day the seoret told, 
And roam herself in Arcady. 


I see her still; her cheeks aglow, 
Her gaze upon the future bent — 
As one who through the world will go 
Beloved, bewitching, innocent. ° 
Macmillan’s. 


SLEEP. 
“So He giveth His beloved sleep.” — Psa. exxvii. 2. 


He sees when their footsteps falter, when their 
heart grows weak and faint, 

He marks when their strength is failing, and 
listens to each complaint; 

He bids them rest for a season, for the pathway 
has grown too steep; 

And folded in fair green pastures, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


Like weary and worn-out children, that sigh for 
the daylight’s close, 

He knows that they oft are longing for home and 
its sweet repose; 

So He calls them in from their labours ere the 
shadows around them creep, 

And silently watching o’er them, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it, oh, so gently! as a mother will 
hush to rest 

The babe that she softly pillows so tenderly on 
her breast; 
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Forgotten are now the trials and sorrows that 
made them weep; 
For with many a soothing promise 
He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it! friends the dearest, can never this 
boon bestow; 

But he touches the drooping eyelids, and placid 
the features grow; 

Their foes may gather about them, and storms 
may round them sweep, 

But, guarding them safe from danger, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


All dread of the distant future, all fears that 
opprest to-day, 

Like mists, that clear in the sunlight, have 
noiselessly passed away; 

Nor call nor clamour can rouse them from slum- 
bers so pure and deep, 

For only His voice can reach them 

Who giveth His loved ones sleep. 


Weep not that their toils are over, weep not that 
their race is run; 

God grant we may rest as calmly when our 
work, like theirs, is done! 

Till then we would yield with gladness our treas- 
ures to Him to keep, 

And rejoice in the sweet assurance, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


A. M. W. 
Golden Hours. 


A SPRING CAPRICE, 


Came your merry laughter falling, 
Musically on mine ear, 

As from birds in Spring days calling 
To their loves, the carols clear; 

Came your sweet low laughter pealing 
Through the sad grove of my mind, 

As between sere beech-leaves stealing 
Blows the gentle evening wind. 


Came the richness of your laughter 
As a song that, brought again, 
In the mournful days hereafter, 
Bids the dry heart melt in rain; 
Came its tones, such music making 
As when, ranked in merry band, 
Curl the crisp waves lightly breaking 
On the dull and sullen sand. 


Came its liquid murmur clearly 
As a fountain’s music sweet, 
That, in the parched desert, dearly 
Doth the tir’d traveller greet; 
Came its cadence lightly speeding 
O’er my heart’s waste, silent ground, 
As Eve’s silver laugh from Eden 
To the bare blank world around! 
London Society. 


{ 











LANFREY’S NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
LANFREY’S NAPOLEON THE FIRST.* 

TRANSLATIONS from a language so gen- 
erally known as the French are, in most 
instances, of doubtful utility. They may 
be interesting as studies of language, 
when the originals are specimens of ex- 
quisite style, but even then they chiefly 
interest those who can do best without 
them, that is those who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the originals. As a gen- 
eral rule, it is hard to see what is gained 
by translating from the French an histor- 
ical book, the merit of which lies entirely 
in its matter, and not in any special sub- 
tlety of language. In saying this, we are 
well on our guard against the decorous 
convention that every one reads French ; 
we are awake to the fact that multitudes 
cannot, and still greater multitudes do 
not read French; still, among people suf- 
ficiently literary in their habits to be 
deeply interested in historical questions, 
there must be few who much need a transla- 
tion of the language which all Frenchmen 
alike seem to write with so much clearness. 
On the other hand, it is no remarkable or in- 
teresting achievement to translate an ordi- 
nary French historian pretty well. 

But M. Lanfrey’s “ Histoire de Napoléon 
I.” is an exception to this rule. This 
book ought to be translated, because it is 
important that Napoleon’s career should 
be properly presented, not merely to his- 
torical students, but to the multitude. 
All alike have an interest in knowing the 
truth about this man. Whatever new ap- 
proximations are made in the learned 
world to a just estimate of his character, 
ought to be popularized without delay. 
The quality of the lives of Napoleon which 
are now or will for the future be, in the 
hands of schoolboys is a matter of serious 
public concern. Hitherto, we believe, the 
vulgar opinion of this hero remains quite 
unaffected by any changes of opinion 
among the learned. He still appears to 
boys by far the most interesting man of 
modern times, and perhaps to boys it can- 
not be expected that be will ever appear 
otherwise. But the general opinion of 
grown men also has not yet, we believe, 


* The Hist Napoleon the First. By P. 
LanFrey. Vol. ri Mecetitian & Co. 
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advanced at all upon this subject. They, 
too, regard Napoleon much as their fath- 
ers did, only with less personal animosity. 
They confound him with the other great 
men of modern history, and consider him 
greater in genius than almost all, and 
neither more nor less unscrupulous than 
the average of them. 

It is certainly desirable that popular 
opinion should learn to see great histori- 
eal figures more distinctly and become 
dissatisfied with the indolent formula, 
“ Wonderful man, but unscrupulous.” And 
to this end no more judicious step could 
have been taken than to translate M. Lan- 
frey. We are not likely to have for some 
time a book on the subject more true, or 
more clear, or more concise. There is no 
book one could more earnestly desire to 
see read, we do not say widely, but univer- 
sally. It will therefore be worth our 
while to make its appearance in an English 
dress the occasion of an attempt to draw 
the moral from the story. 

The spell in which the first Napoleon 
held the imagination of France so long 
captive has now, we may trust, been broken 
by the only hand which can break through 
such diabolical entanglements — by the 
hand of Providence. Neither the Napo- 
leon Correspondence nor M. Lanfrey’s 
book would ever have done it. M. Lan- 
frey does not even profess to modify much 
the prevalent opinion about his genius as 
a commander; nor is it possible by any 
reasoning to make his success appear less 
wonderful. You may indeed destroy his 
character for morality; you may dwell 
upon his crimes ionger than it has been 
the custom to do; you may sweep away 
the sophistries by which they have been 
defended, and this is what has been done 
in these two publications. But his influ- 
ence over the French mind has never in 
any way depended upon any supposed vir- 
tues. What his morality was has never 
been really doubful. Facts enough to es- . 
tablish that point have been before the 
world from the beginning; a few ad- 
ditional ones can never materially change 
our opinion upon it. A devotion that had 
been proof against evidence so palpable 
was not likely to yield to any new disclo- 
sures. One or two forgeries, one or two 
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treasons, more or less, could make no dif- 
ference to Napoleon’s reputation. It might 
fairly be said of Napoleon, as of his Eng- 
lish rival, though in quite another sense, 
that he was safe against posthumous dis- 
coveries, “ whatever record leap to light, 
he never shall be shamed.” When such 
inveterate prepossessions, fairly comparable 
to magical enchantments, have hold of a 
nation’s mind, they can only be destroyed 
by a great judgment of Providence. Some 
mighty disaster, arising directly out of the 
mistaken belief in question, opens all eyes 
at once. It is a hint to the nation that 
they are on a wrong road. When nothing 
else could cure Austria of her medieval 
dreams, Sadowa brought her in a moment 
to her senses. The defeat of the Armada 
decided in English minds the question be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism. And 
surely we have every reason to hope that 
the occurrences of 1870 will be received by 
the French as a final decision upon Napo- 
leonism. It will be hardly possible for 
them any longer to speak of Austerlitz 
and Jena without a keen feeling of pain. 
All the brilliant story that they have been 
so fond of recalling must seem to them 
now positively humiliating. And the im- 
agination thus sobered, they will see in 
due course the tastelessness, the vulgarity, 
the odiousness of the whole melodrama. 
The stage figure of the Emperor will dis- 
gust them like a character of Crebillon; 
they will turn upon him as upon their 
earlier Grand Monarque; and may per- 
haps acknowledge that of the two in- 
fatuations, the less mischievous was that 
which had for its object the magnifi- 
cent Bourbon, who, with all his faults, 
was a gentleman and a friend to cul- 
ture. 

When once Napoleon has lost his 
hold upon the French imagination, it 
will be comparatively easy for them to 
judge him rightly. For hitherto their 
judgment has been enslaved by the asso- 
ciation of his name with the national 
glory, and now that it is associated insep- 
arably with national humiliation, they may 
be expected to recover the freedom of 
their reason. But even when. this cause of 
bewilderment is removed, it is not quite 
easy to see him truly. To describe him 
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as dazzling the judgments of men, is cor- 
rect as far as it goes, but it is not a com- 
plete description. If all the brilliancy of 
his career were away, if he did not, in the 
strict sense, dazzle us at all, it would still 
be perplexing'to understand precisely his 
relation to the Revolution. There are 
many who have no taste whatever for 
military glory, who yet respect Napoleon 
because they respect the French Revolu- 
tion, and cannot bring themselves to think 
of him as altogether separate from the 
Revolution. They may be aware of much 
that can be said to show that he was in 
fact the leader of the reaction and the 
mortal enemy of the Revolution; they may 
even admit that in his last years he was 
so, when he was allied with the Pope and 
with Russia, married to an archduchess, 
the founder of a new dynasty, and the 
head of an ultra-medizval court; but, at 
the same time, they find his greatness ris- 
ing so naturally and so necessarily out of 
the Revolution, they have so much diffi- 
culty in pointing out the special act by 
which he broke with the Revolution, and 
in proving him guilty of any deliberate 
apostasy from it, they see so much of the 
energy and brilliancy of the Revolution in- 
herited by the Napoleonic régime, that 
they persist in thinking of Napoleon and 
the Revolution together. They try to es- 
tablish a distinction between his earlier and 
later years ; they give up the Emperor but 
hold to the Consul. The Consul they think, 
was still en rapport with the Revolution, 
and, as they have made up their minds 
that the Revolution was, on the whole, 
a good thing, they extend the same 
vaguely favourable estimate to Napoleon. 

On this point the three following propo- 
sitions may be stated :— 

1. The great lines of the Napoleonic 
policy were laid down, not by Napo- 
leon himself, but by the revolutionary 
governments which had preceded him. 

2. The Napoleonic policy was flatly op- 
posed to all the great principles of the 
Revolution. 

3. As a necessary consequence there 
must have been an enormous inconsisten- 
cy in the conduct of the revolutionary 
governments ; upon this inconsistency and 
ambiguity Napoleonism rested. 
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It is particularly important in the case 
of a career like Napoleon’s to keep details 
in proper subordination. Such men be- 
wilder our judgment quite as much by the 
multitude of their acts as by the brilliancy 
of them. We will say nothing here of 
what are commonly quoted as Napoleon’s 
crimes. We will not inquire how he 
treated D’Enghien, Palm, Hofer, Tous- 
saint. We will not go through the cata- 
logue of the enormities of which he was 
guilty, and the other list of those of which 
he may have been guilty. We will not in- 
quire what became of Pichegru, nor exam- 
ine what we ought to think of his beha- 
viour towards Josephine — Fusa venena si- 
lent, malus ingratusque maritus. No one 
doubts that Napoleon was utterly unscru- 
pulous in the means he adopted to com- 
pass his ends. What we are considering 
is the vague opinion so many entertain 
that the ends themselves were good, and 
that his policy, looked at in its large out- 
lines, will be found beneficial. Now what 
were the principal acts of his career from 
which the outlines of his policy may be in- 
ferred? It is these, and these only, that 
we ought to keep in view. They are three 
in number. If we were abridging the his- 
tory of France to the utmost, we should 
summarize Napoleon’s career, by saying 
that he (1) subjected France to a military 
government by the coup d'état of Brumaire ; 
(2) reconciled France to Catholicism by 
the concordat ; (3) subjected several coun- 
tries of Europe to a military government, 
modelled on his own government of 
France and held in dependence on it. 
These were Napoleon’s achievements; it 
is upon the merit of these that his charac- 
ter as a statesman depends ; the multitude 
of acts of which his biography is full, bat- 
tles, intrigues, treaties made and broken, 
all occasional murders, treasons, forgeries, 
libels, are subordinate to these three 
achievements, and make part of the means 
by which they were accomplished. 

Now of these three achievements, two 
most emphatically, and the third also in 
some sense, had been designed and com- 
menced by the Revolution, and were but 
continued and completed by Napoleon. 
First let us consider how military govern- 
ment was established in France. M. Lan- 
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frey has told over again the story of Bru- 
maire, and draws attention to the perfidy 
and callous brutality displayed by Ndpo- 
leon in this usurpation. But perhaps, he 
does not sufficiently recognize, what does 
not at all excuse Napoleon, but yet is very 
important, that the Directory had nurtured 
military power so long, and leaned upon it 
so much, that a military usurpation was 
inevitable. Indeed, it is necessary to use 
stronger language. The truth is, much 
may be said of this usurpation by Napo- 
leon, which has often been said of the 
usurpation of Cesar. When Cesar broke 
with the so-called Republic, he did not 
really introduce military government — 
that had been done before—all he did 
was to appropriate to himself the military 
power. The struggle was not really be- 
tween an Imperator and a Republic, but 
between Cesar and the combined govern- 
ment of Cesar and Pompey. Just in the 
same way Napoleon in Brumaire, did not 
so much create as appropriate military 
government. Military government had 
been created before by the Directory it- 
self, when in Fructidor they employed 
Augereau to purge the Councils. That 
was a military interference, much more 
open than the triumvirate at Rome ever 
had occasion for. After Fructidor, the 
Government in France had, in fact, no 
right but the sword. It may be true, that 
but for Napoleon’s usurpation a better 
state of things might gradually have been 
introduced. Such rough remedies might 
not have been needed or used again. But 
it must be admitted that Napoleon did not 
destroy a legitimate Governnient. He 
merely asserted that if the sword gives 
sovereignty, it does go to the man that 
wields it, and not to those that hire it. 
Nor can it be argued that the coup d’ état 
of Fructidor was an isolated usurpation 
on the part of the Directory, or that the 
Directory did not fairly represent the 
spirit of the Revolution in resorting to 
such usurpations. For in the first place 
the Directory was the legitimate represent- 
ative of the Revolution, not a government 
of compromise, but a government contrived 
by a special arrangement of the revolu- 
tionary party to prevent reaction; and 
secondly, in overruling the popular will by 
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military force, it followed faithfully in the 
footsteps of the revolutionary Governments 
that had preceded it. In Vendemiaire the 
Convention itself had appealed to the 
military power, and if that was the first 
open appearance of the soldier upon the 
scene, yet from the beginning the Jacobins 
had depended upon a force which in prin- 
ciple was the same. The Revolution — we 
are speaking here of the Revolution of 
1792, not of that of 1789— was from the 
beginning an attempt made by a minority 
to force its will upon the majority. That 
which gave the Jacobinical party its pecu- 
liar and unparalleled character was the 
determination it had formed, being a small 
minority of the nation, to impose its views 
upon France. So long as it had no mili- 
tary force, it could only accomplish its 
object by the most desperate promptitude 
and energy, by street mobs, and by the 
unsparing and unceasing use of the guillo- 
tine. Terrorism was necessarily resorted 
to by a party determined to win, and at 
the same time in a hopeless minority and 
having the command of no force. Only 
by sitting on France like a nightmare 
could such a party control her. But this 
resource exhausted itself in time. Ther- 
midor brought with it a revulsion of feel- 
ing. Then for a time the danger was 
great that all the work of the Revolution 
would be undone and that the reaction 
would triumph. The revolutionary party 
was still at the head of affairs, but they 
had lost their instrument of government 
when the guillotine went out of fashion, 
and as time went on, it became more and 
more clear that they had the majority 
against them and that the people, that 
deity they professed to worship, had never 
really been on their side. In this ex- 
tremity they were saved by a new ally. 
What had been done clumsily and horribly 
by the guillotine, could be done much bet- 
ter and much more according to the tradi- 
tions of despotic government by an army, 
and it did so happen that the Revolution, 
which had altogether failed to gain the 
nation, had thoroughly gained the army. 
The army was fanatically Republican, 
while the nation was showing itself every 
day more reactionary. Now then begins 
the second period of revolutionary govern- 
ment, which dates from the establishment 
of the Directory. It is the period when 
the army is substituted for the guillotine 
as the instrument of government. 

It was essentially the same government 
of force and terror that ruled in France 
from the tenth of August till the fall of 
Napoleon, with some temporary vacilla- 
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tions after Thermidor. It passed through 
various gradations. Its instrument at first 
was a faubourg armed with pikes, then a 
revolutionary tribunal.and a guillotine, 
then a Directory with a faithful army 
within call, and finally the army itself with 
a victorious general as its representative. 
After Brumaire, the government became 
avowedly military, and the administration 
was organized on the military principle. 
This was Napoleon’s work, but evidently 
it is not the origination and arses any of 
such a government that belong to him, but 
simply the consummation of it. Out of a 
Tenth of August springs a Brumaire by 
normal development. The Septembriseurs 
only differ from the army of Austerlitz as 
an awkward squad differs from a disci- 
plined force. Everything improves by use 
and experience. The assassins of Danton 
had not the brilliancy or the perfection of 
organization which Napoleon gave to the 
instrument of his government of force. 
But the difference is only in form and de- 
tail; the idea was transmitted to Napoleon 
from Danton; to Danton belongs the 
freshness of it, and to the poetic mind those 
first ragged disciples of the new faith are 
more interesting than Napoleon’s more 
highly educated bravoes. At any rate, 
whatever acknowledgment is due from 
mankind for this new institution ought to 
be paid rather to the first Jacobins than to 
Napoleon, and it must be admitted, as we 
said, that in creating and organizing a mil- 
itary government for France, he worked 
only on the lines laid down by the Revolu- 
tion. 

But with his government of force fully 
organized what did Napoleon proceed to 
do? It is the next great landmark in his 
career that when it lay in his hands to give 
peace to Europe he declined to do so, and 
entered on a career of aggression. He 
added to France an empire acquired by 
the sword. Considering the utterly and 
necessarily evanescent character of this em- 
pire, considering that, had it not been 
evanescent, in the hands of Napoleon’s suc- 
cessors it must have sunk into a mass of 
corruption, and brought Europe down to 
the level of India after the death of Au- 
rungzebe, this deliberate act is one of the 
capital crimes of human history. And we 
may here pause for a moment to point out 
a confusion into which the admirers of Na- 
poleon frequently fall in speaking of his 
conquests. They describe them as having 
done Europe a world of good by sweeping 
away obsolete institutions, and then they 
draw the conclusion that Napoleon is to be 
honoured as a public benefactor. “Look at 
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every couuntry which he overran,” they 
say, “you will find that the people date a 
new era of improvement from his appear- 
ance. His wholesome chastisement led to 
the regeneration of Prussia; Spain might 
never have been awakened to modern ideas 
had he not sent his armies across the 
Pyrenees;’’ and so on. Such admirers 
make two oversights. First, they overlook 
the distinction between that which does 
good, and that which, according to a very 
good phrase, is over-ruled for good. We 
may, no doubt, owe to Napoleon the same 
sort of gratitude that we owe to the plague 
or the cholera. The appearance of the 
cholera may force us to sanitary reform, 
and sanitary reform once taken up may 
save us from other evils besides cholera. 
In this way a visitation of cholera may pro- 
duce on the whole a balance of good. But 
if anyone should argue from this that chol- 
era ought to be regarded as a good thing, 
we should reply, it is not cholera which 
has done us good but resistance to cholera, 
trying to find remedies against cholera. 
Apply the distinction to the case of Napo- 
leon. Conquests may be quoted which 
may perhaps have done good. The con- 
quest of Gaul by Caesar admitted a new 
territory within the area of civilization; 
the conquest of Persia by Alexander hel- 
lenized Asia. Whether in these cases 
there was a balance of good may remain 
an open question; at any rate, the con- 
quests did good as well as harm. But the 
good was done by the conquests themselves, 
and the merit of it, whatever that may 
amount to, belongs to the conquerors, to 
Cesar and Alexander. Not so with Napo- 
leon’s conquests; the good that followed 
them, the regeneration of Prussia, the 
awakening of Spain, arose not from the in- 
vasion but from resistance to the invasion, 
and the merit of it belongs not in the least 
to Napoleon, but to the men who re- 
fused to submit to him, who organized 
resistance to him. This leads us to the 
second consideration which is overlooked. 
Not merely did Napoleon’s conquests do 
good only just so far as they were resisted ; 
they would never have done any good had 
they not ultimately failed. Had the Na- 
poleonide retained their thrones in de- 
pendence on the despot at Paris, had the 
system taken root, had the King of Rome 
succecded in due course, had a new mil- 
itary empire of the West divided Europe 
with Russia, we may say with great confi- 
dence that Europe would have been ruined. 
Perhaps for hundreds of years the princi- 

al countries of Europe would have been 
in a state resembling the state of Italy in 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
No regeneration of Prussia would then 
have followed, and Spain would have found 
a degradation lower far than any she had 
yet explored. Literature would have died 
out in Europe, as it did in France, and the 
old aristocracies would have been regretted 
in the presence of the new guard-room 
bureaucracy. 

This by the way. What we wish at 
present to point out is that Napoleon here 
too followed the example set him by the 
Jacobins. His guilt, no doubt, is far 
greater than theirs, for he was cynically 
clear-headed, and the men of the Revolu- 
tion were drunk with the intoxicating mix- 
ture of philanthropy and vanity. Still he 
could quote their authority; they did his 
work for him; he had only to translate 
their blunders into crimes. Just as on the 
10th of August they adopted a principle 
of which the Consulate was the legitimate 
consequence, so in their proclamation to 
all nations, in the invasion of Belgium by 
Dumouriez, in the invasion of the Palatin- 
ate by Custine, in the invasion of Holland 
by Pichegru, they had foreshadowed the 
Napoleonic conquests and tributary king- . 
doms. The transition which seems so ab- 
rupt when we look back upon it from 
maxims of universal brotherhood to a 
policy of universal war was made possible 
and even easy by the Jacobins. It was not 
through any reaction, as we might imagine, 
against a cloying sentimentalism that the 
Revolution became more warlike than any 
military monarchy had ever been; nor 
was it necessary for Napoleon to give any 
new bias to popular feeling in order to 
procure leave to indulge his military in- 
stincts to the utmost. As at home the 
Jacobins had contrived to connect insepa- 
rably the ideas of fraternity and the guil- 
lotine, so abroad it was a trifle to them to 
interpret international brotherhood into 
war and plunder. They created a new 
and monstrous kind of Islamism in com- 
parison with which the original Islamism 
of the East is civilized and philosophical ; 
the doctrine of human brotherhood propa- 
gated by the sword! When the Mussul- 
man cries, “There is no God but God; 
therefore let us fight!” you recognize the 
untutored and half barbarian mind, but 
there is nothing incoherent or insane in 
the impulse that animates him. Far more 
barbarous was the war-cry of the Revolu- 
tion, “ To arms, because all men are broth- 
ers,” and far more barbarous was the 
| spirit in which they carried out their new 
| crusade, paying themselves out of the 
property of the brothers whom they had 
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rescued from oppression. It was upon 
this new Islamism that Napoleon's empire 
was founded. It did not seem to France, 
nor to the armies, nor to any one engaged 
in it except Napoleon himself, the naked 
spoilation that it appears in history. 

volutionary ideas marched in front of 
the armies, and made the first breach in 
the enemy’s walls; the Jericho of feudal- 
ism was compassed by democratic priests 
blowing their rams’ horns; the invaders 
believed themselves soldiers of the rights 
of man. Each conquered country went 
through a kind of repetition of the origi- 
nal French Revolution, and when a mili- 
tary despot was set up in place of the 
expelled dynasty, it was always because 
military despotism had been discovered at 
Paris to be the highest expression of revo- 
lutionary politics. The Abbé Huc tells us 
that something similar was the case in the 
conquests of Zingis. His hordes also were 
animated by socialistic theories intro- 
duced among the Tartars from China. If 
so, it is another point of resemblance 
among the many that may be observed be- 
tween Napoleon and the great Tartar de- 
stroyers. 

Thus in this respect also‘the Revolution 
passed into Napoleonism without any solu- 
tion of continuity. Some man who had 
lived through it all and was given to re- 
flection, Sieyés for example, in the silence 
and effacement of his later days, when he 
was a count of the empire, may have had 
his moments of astonishment when he re- 
membered the enthusiasm of universal 
philanthropy with which the Revolution 
commenced, and at the same time saw Eu- 
rope convulsed with warfare more inces- 
sant and universal than it had known since 
the first invasion of barbarians; just as he 
may have been astonished to see the grind- 
ing despotism which had resulted from the 
struggle of the Revolution for liberty. 
But he would have found it impossible to 

ut his hand on any point at which the 
volution changed its character, or to 
convict Napoleon or anyone else of having 
corrupted it. From the beginning, that 
is, from 1792, the evil had existed in the 
Revolution side by side with the good, and 
it had come to maturity by a gradual and 
necessary process. 

If epekon can be said to have broken 
openly with the Revolution anywhere, it is 
assuredly in his third great achievement, 
in the concordat. Napoleon made France 
once more nominally Christian and Catho- 
lic, and the hatred of the Revolution for 
the Church exceeded even its hatred for 
aristocracy. This was assuredly the great- 
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est achievement of his life; it is his only 
political idea. Napoleonism, if it has any 
meaning at all, means precisely the recon- 
ciliation of the Revolution with Catholic- 
ism. In everything else Napoleon, as a 
statesman, simply drifts upon the tide of 
Revolution, takes advantage of its halluci- 
nations, and confiscates all its earnings. 
But in the concordat he thought for him- 
self and contributed something of his own 
to the stock of revolutionary principles. 
We do not mean by saying this to give 
any approval to the concordat — heaven 
forbid! Nowhere is Napoleon so inhuman 
as in his relations to religion; nowhere 
probably has he done more lasting mis- 
chief. By restoring the alliance between 
despotism and the Church he made des- 
potism doubly mischievous and prepared a 
new disgrace for the Church. Still the 
concordat created a state of things in 
which French society could at least 
rest for a certain time, even though when 
that respite had expired a still more ir- 
remediable intestine anarchy might begin. 
Therefore, while every other political cre- 
ation of Napoleon’s disappeared with him, 
the idea of a revolutionary and military 
despotism allied with the pope has revived 
since, and secured for his nephew a suc- 
cessful reign of twenty years. But strange 
and startling as the concordat seems in 
its place and history, bitterly as it affront- 
ed the revolutionary sectarianism of the 
time, it was consistent with principles 
which the revolutionary party had itself 
announced, and may even be considered a 
more rigorous application of them than 
the conduct of the revolutionists them- 
selves. 

Two principles are involved in the con- 
cordat; first, the principle that the State 
ought to have a religion, secondly, the 
principle that that religion ought to be 
Catholicism. Now the first principle may 
be opposed to the liberalism of the pres- 
ent day; but the question is, was it op- 
posed to the spirit of the Revolution? 
The Revolutionists certainly hated priests, 
but for the most part with a hatred which 
was itself sacerdotal. Towards Christian- 
ity they had the feeling rather of a rival 
church than of a world. They were dog- 
matists rather than indifferentists. It was 
not at all in their way of thinking to con- 
sider religion as out of the province of the 
statesman; on the contrary, they had a 
perpetual hankering to create a new re- 
ligion, and to deliver it to the people with 
paternal unction from the chairs of civil 
authority. It is true, as M. Lanfrey points 
out, that at the moment when Napoleon 
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restored Catholicism, liberty of worship 
had been established in France; the 
Church had been separated from the State. 
This state of things had been slowly and 
gradually brought about, but so far was 
it from being congenial to the spirit of the 
Revolution that it was not introduced 
until more than one experiment of a new 
national religion had been tried. The 
worship of Reason had had its short day, 
and then Robespierre had assumed the 
character of a Numa Pompilius or a Mel- 
chisedek, and combined with his dictator- 
ship the priesthood of the Supreme Being. 
Later Lareveillére Lepaux had made him- 
self the hierophant of the Revoiution, and 
the proclamations of the Directory had 
often assumed the character of sermons, 
and exhorted the people to the practice of 
the conjugal, filial, and civic virtues. In 
merely giving a religious character to his 
government, therefore, Napoleon did not 
violate any tradition of the Revolution. 
Rather was he faithful to the spirit of it; 
as he had no gift of preaching himself the 
best he could do was to appoint others to 
preach. The festival of the Etre Supreme 
was expanded into a magnificent Church 
Establishment, as the nights of September 
were developed into campaigns on the 
Danube and the Oder. 

But surely in adopting Catholicism as the 
religion of the State, Napoleon broke with 
the principles of the Revolution. He 
thwarted the vehement prejudices of most 
of the leading revolutionists, no doubt; 
but what principle of the Revolution did 
he violate} His argument was that the 
mass of the people believed in Cathol‘cism. 
If this was true, what answer could be made 
to it by a Rousseauist? Was not the 
sovereignty of the people the most funda- 
mental of Rousseau’s principles? From 
the will of the people what appeal could 
there be? The truth is, it was the revo- 
lutionists who had forgotten their own 
dogmas in this matter; what Napoleon 
did was in fact to return to them. He 
made the Revolution logical. The “ Con- 
fession de Foi d’un Vicaire Savoyard” 
was the fundamental religious document 
of the most systematic revolutionists. It 
seems to us that when Napoleon restored 
the mass and went to it himself, he was 
much more faithful to the principles 
of Rousseau than any revolutionary gov- 
ernment that had preceded him. What 
says the Vicaire ? 

‘* Aprés un long interdit, vous savez que j’ob- 
tins, par le crédit de M. de Mellaréde, la per- 
mission de reprende mes fonctions pour m’aider 
a vivre. Autrefois je disais la messe avec la 
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légéreté qu’on met a la longue aux choses les 
plus graves quand on les fait trop souvent; 
depuis mes nouveaux principes, je la célébre 
avec plus de vénération, je me pénétre de la 
Majesté de 1’Etre Supréme, de sa presence, de 
l’insuffisance de l’esprit humain, qué concoit si 
peu ce qui se rapporte a son auteur. En songeant 
que je lui porte les voeux du peuple sous une 
forme prescrite je suis avec soin tous les rites; 
je récite attentivement : je m’applique 4 n’omet- 
tre jamais nile moindre mot ni la moindre céré- 
monie : quand j’approche du moment de la con- 
sécration, je me recueille pour la faire avec 
toutes les dispositions qu’exige 1l’Eglise et la 
grandeur du sacrement.”’ 

The motives with which Napoleon acted 
are quite another matter. We agree with 
M. Lanfrey that it is ridiculous to raise 
the question of Napoleon’s religious opin- 
ions, not but that he had some, as he had 
probably a sense of right and wrong, be- 
nevolence, pity, and but that his over- 
whelming sense of political expediency 
controlled all these feelings as completely, 
for example, as pity is controlled in the 
mind of a judge by the sense of justice. 
Here, as everywhere else, Napoleon was 
not faithful to the Revolution, but simply 
made capital of it. Nevertheless, in re- 
storing Christianity, he had a better revo- 
lutionary case than usual; he could refer 
to principles which the revolutionists ad- 
mitted; he could cite their great au- 
thorities, and had the matter been sub- 
ject to decision by argument would cer- 
tainly have had the better. So true is it 
that Napoleon proceeded invariably on 
lines laid down for him by the Revolu- 
tion. 

But now we come to our second propo- 
sition, which is that Napoleonism is 
nevertheless flatly opposed to the great 
principles of the Revolution. This in- 
deed it need not cost us much trouble to 
show. 

Napoleon’s system was equivalent to 
the ruin of Europe, and it is appalling to 
think that the destruction of a civilization 
so complicated and resting on so broad a 
basis, should have been so nearly accom- 
— by asingle man. As to the Revo- 
ution itself we are indeed far from think- 
ing that the vague admiration for it which 
liberals seem now to think it obligatory to 
feel is reasonable. Whether, on the whole, 
it was a benefit or a misfortune to man- 
kind seems to us a question which only a 
Comte would have the confidence to an- 
swer. But we are certain that the ordi- 
nary liberal panegyrics on the Revolution 
betray much coufusion of thought. Like 
the panegyrics on Napoleon which have 





been examined above, they confuse together 
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the good the revolution itself did and the 
good that was done by resistance to it and 
by the failure of it. In a certain senst, al- 
most all the improvements that have been 
made in Europe since may be attributed to 
the French Revolution, because those that 
were not produced by it directly were pro- 
duced by the terror it excited and by the 
wish to avoid the recurrence of such catas- 
trophes. Butif we are to bless the Revolu- 
tion for all its indirect good consequences as 
well as for its direct ones, we might as well 
go back another step and attribute all mod- 
ern improvements to the old régime. It is 
probable that had not the old régime been 
what it was, the improvements of the pres- 
ent century would never have taken place. 
People who speak of the Revolution as 
“terribly beneficent,” “a fierce messenger 
of love,” forget that precisely the same 
might be said of the Bastile. When this 
is considered, and when beside the mischief 
produced by the- Revolution, the fearful 
discrediting of popular principles through- 
out the world is balanced against the 
good; and when from this good is deduct- 
ed all the good that would have been done 
in natural course by the liberal movement 
of the eighteenth century without any 
Revolution at all, it is quite a tenable con- 
clusion which some liberals — such as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith —arrive at, namely, that 
the Revolution was a great misfortune to 
mankind. But to say this is not for a mo- 
ment to dispute that the Revolution rested 
upon some great principles of political 
truth; principles which the Continent re- 
ceived from it for the first time ; principles 
which have outlived reaction, and have, in 
the end, regenerated or putin course of 
regeneration all the leading nations of 
Europe, except indeed the French them- 
selves. Now of these great principles Na- 
poleonism is the negation. 

Of these principles, the first and funda- 
mental one is the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. When we call this principle true, we 
do not mean true in any philosophical 
sense. We take the divine right of the 
people to be philosophically as great a su- 

rstition as the divine right of kings. 

ut considered practically, and in refer- 
ence to the doctrine to which it was op- 
posed, it was a truth, and a very 
great truth. How flatly opposed Na- 
poleonism was to it may be seen in a 
variety of ways. That Napoleonism was 
a despotic system does not indeed by 
itself show the fact. The sovereign peo- 
ple may choose to rule by a sovereign rep- 
resentative, and the more despotic he is, it 
may be said, the more faithfully does he 





represent their absolute dominion. But 
in the first place the hereditary principle 
is quite incompatible with popular sov- 
ereignty : Napoleon adopted the hereditary 
principle. Again, popular sovereignty re- 
quires to have some control over its repre- 
sentative, some power of deposing or re- 
electing him at intervals. Napoleon, be- 
fore he became emperor, made himself 
consul for life. Once more, popular sov- 
ereignty requires that the people should 
have the power of nominating their repre- 
sentative at the beginning. This has been 
acknowledged under Napoleon III. But 
Napoleon I. knew nothing of plébiscites. 
He was never nominated by the people at 
all. The people had no concern whatever 
in his rise to power. 

Wien he is represented by his admirers 
as a hero raised by popular acclamation to 
the throne, and supported there by popu- 
lar confidence, what is meant is that the 
people, though never actually appealed to, 
yet sufficiently showed their approbation of 
his coup d’état by the readiness with which 
they submitted to it and the enthusiasm 
with which they supported him in his wars. 
The sovereign people must have a contempt 
for formalities very unusual among sover- 
eigns, if it is content to have its will in- 
ferred from vague indications like this. 
But probably Napoleon could, had it 
pleased him, have obtained the sanction of 
a plebiscite; probably he had, during a 
great part of his reign, the tacit consent of 
his subjects. As we have said, he did not 
abruptly turn his back on the Revolution. 
But all his life long he was alienating him- 
self more and more from that pretence of 
representing the people, which, to say the 
truth, he never made by any explicit act. 
He did not reign, like his nephew, by the 
grace of God and the popular will, but, as 
he showed at his coronation, by the grace 
of God and his own will; and in Lis last 
years no sovereign in Europe felt and bore 
himself as more proudly independent of 
the people. The people by this time had 
long ceased, as people in despotisms do, to 
have any will, and assuredly Napoleon ILI. 
had such a sovereign been known to 
French history, would have been as free 
from responsibility as any emperor of 
Austria or Russia. 

It is often said that Napoleon represents 
the triumph of the Revolution because he 
was aplebeian on the throne. That a ple- 
beian should rise to the throne, according 
to M. Thiers, marks the destruction of the 
old system. It is extraordinary that any 
writer can dupe himself so. To place a 
plebeian on the throne was the best possi- 
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ble way of reviving the old system and 
giving it a new lease of life. So long as 
hereditary succession was preserved, the 
principle of the old monarchy was safe; 
and by the creation of a new dynasty, a 
remedy was found for that tendency to de- 
crepitude which besets hereditary royalty. 
The Napoleons would have brought new 
blood into the royal caste of Europe, and 
might have greatly increased its vigour 
and its chance of permanence. 

Next to the principle of popular sover- 
eignty among the innovations of the Revo- 
lution is the creation of influential delib- 
erative assemblies. It was in the calling 
of a States-General that the Revolution 
began; it proceeded by the steady ad- 
vance to ascendancy of the popular organ, 
and when the whole period of disturbance 
was over and the Bourbons were restored, 
the one surviving result of the Revolution 
was found to be this, that royalty dared 
no longer rule without a parliament. One 
of the leading characteristics of Napoleon- 
ism is hostility to deliberative assemblies. 
It always opposes itself to the rule of law- 
yers, to bavardage, to “profitless discus- 
sions that only excite party feelings.” 
We have been familiar with this language 
throughout the reign of Napoleon III. In 
like manner, the domestic history of Napo- 
leon I. consists mainly of the usurpations 
of the executive upon the freedom of the 
deliberative assemblies, purging of the 
tribunate, abolition of the tribunate; and 
his reign begins with the adoption of a 
constitution, in which, first by the ingenu- 
ity of that exquisite caricature of a states- 
man, Sieyés, the assemblies had been de- 
prived of all representative character, 
and then by the additions of Napoleon to 
Sieyés’ design they had been decisively 
subjected to the Government. 

We do not put liberty among the princi- 
ples of the Revolution. Of course it is 
needless to point out that Napoleonism is 
the negation of liberty, but from the be- 
ginning the Revolution had shown it- 
self so completely in the dark as to the 
very meaning of liberty, that it would be 
cruel to take advantage of the language it 
used. It is more candid to assume that in 
supposing itself to aim at liberty the 
Revolution was mistaken and that it had 
in reality no such object. But equality it 
was thoroughly in earnest about, and in 
the pursuit of this it has in the long run 
had more success than in any of its other 
enterprises. We hear a great deal about 
Napoleon as representing the principle of 
rquality. He is to be honoured, we hear, 
as having shown Europe by his own exam- 





ple and by the example of the armies he 
led to victory the worth of the carriére 
ouverte aux talenis; but we submit that a 
man is to be honoured for what he does, 
not for what is done to him. At any rate, 
Napoleonism means the principles upon 
which Napoleon acted when in power, not 
the a of the earlier Government 
which enabled Napoleon to rise to power. 
It is too much to give him credit, not 
merely for rising, but for the liberality of 
the system which enabled him to rise; the 
Revolution which he destroyed might at 
least have the credit of having nursed 
him ; that free recognition of merit which 
placed him in a position to crush all other 
merit was not fis virtue, but the virtue, 
and certainly the misfortune, of his em- 
ployers. Napoleon’s own policy was quite 
opposed to equality. He restored titles 
of nobility and endeavoured as much as 
possible to piece together the old noblesse 
and the new, and to hide the chasm that 
had been made by the Revolution. And 
this was no mere passing dream, as is 
often represented; Napvleon’s system is 
one, the whole drift of which was towards 
aristocracy. There is a natural affinity 
between aristocracy and militarism. Most 
modern aristocracies have sprung out of a 
military organization; aristocracy fades 
away the more a country substitutes indus- 
trial for military pursuits. Armies afford 
the model of a society constituted hierar- 
chically, with marked distinctions of rank, 
with titles, with distinctions of dress, with 
strict ceremonial and rules of obedience 
and deference. The more a nation devotes 
itself to war, the more does it tend to or- 
ganize itself aristocratically. Napoleon was 
laying deep the foundations of a new aristo- 
cratic constitution for France when he suc- 
ceeded iu inducing a whole generation to 
devote itself to war, and when he brought 
war into greater prominence, and caused 
it to mould human life and babits more 
powerfully than at any time since the fall 
of the Roman empire. 

Once more, in its foreign policy Napole- 
onism is the negation of the Revolution. 
We do not say this merely because the 
governments he set up in the countries he 
conquered were worse than the govern- 
ments he overthrew. They might easily 
be this, and yet not be opposed to the 
spirit of the Revolution, for the Revolu- 
tion had never been able to find the form 
of government which should satisfactorily 
embody its principles. The dependent 
kingdoms, if subjected to a military abso- 
lutism, were at any rate in that respect 
as well off as France itself. What we 
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mean is, that Napoleon favoured foreign 
states precisely in proportion to their hos- 
tility to liberal principles, that while his 
bearing delighted France by its imperious- 
ness, his alliances were just such as might 
have been made by a restored Bourbon. 
There were in Europe two governments, 
which, if aristocratic; were at least repub- 
lican, Venice and Holland; the first he 
handed over to monarchical Austria, in 
the second he set up a king. There was 
another state in which popular principles 
had long been established, in which the 
whole theory and practice of them had 
been so far mastered as to make it a 
model to reformers everywhere, England ; 
it was the object of his persevering hostil- 
ity. There was another state in which 
despotism had assumed an exceptionally 
beneficent and popular character, in which 
the government systematically encouraged 
improvement and enlightenment, Prussia ; 
he treated it with marked contempt and 
malignity ; there was a nation, long mis- 
governed and unfortunate, but retaining 
beyond any other the feeling of self-re- 
spect and individual dignity, Spain; he 
* made an atrocious attempt to enslave it. 
There was a nationality that had been 
deprived of its independence by a despot- 
ic and half-barbarous aggressor and that 
appealed to him for assistance, the Poles; 
he gave them nothing but empty words. 
There were two mighty despotisms, in 
which the institutions of the old world, 
against which the Revolution had pro- 
claimed war, were still erect and secure, 
Austria and Russia; he entered into a 
close political alliance with Russia and 
married into the family of the Austrian 
despot. 

It is true that he also made war with 
Austria and Russia, and that he treated 
with them from a position of superiority. 
This, again, has confused some people in- 
to respecting him. Haters of kings re- 
_— him as the vanquisher of kings. 

hey do not see that it was Satan casting 
out Satan. Kings have been known to 
quarrel with each other before, and 
whenever two kings 


likely to be vanquished. Louis XIV. and 


— one king is} 
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the work of the Revolution, and begun a 
new period of despotism in which the Na- 
poleons should figure in place of the Bour- 
bons and in family relations with the Haps- 
burgs, he might never have fallen. What 
destroyed him was his showing, by declar- 
ing war with Russia, that even the despots 
were not safe from his aggressions. By 
this act of insanity he drove the despots 
into the arms of their subjects. It was 
not by the peoples, but by an alliance be- 
tween the thrones and the peoples that he 
fell, and it was the defection of the sov- 
ereigns that was fatal to him. It was not 
for having betrayed the Revolution that 
he was overthrown, but for betraying des- 
potism afterwards. 

We have brought forward two distinct 
sets of facts, from the first of which it ap- 
pears that Napoleon always followed rev- 
olutionary precedent and never broke with 
the Revolution; while the second shows 
that by pursuing this course, he succeeded 
in turning France completely round, in 
annihilating the Revolution and restoring 
an absolute monarchy like that of Louis 
XIV. It is this astonishing feat of leger- 
demain, and not merely his glory, that 
bewilders the popular estimate of him. 
It is that he seems in some inexplicable 
way to unite in himself two completely 
opposite views of policy. He has been 
the model of all despots in this century, 
and yet he has received hyperbolical praise 
from revolutionists in France and from 
English Whigs. But we must not suppose 
that it was by any miraculous political 
finesse that he was able to unite what 
seems most contradictory. He did but 
take the utmost advantage of a profound 
ambiguity which had existed from the be- 
ginning in the Revolution of 1792 (we speak 
always of the 10th of August as a second 
French Revolution). Had no Napoleon 
lived, some one else would, it is most like- 
ly, have played a similar game, though 
with less desperate audacity. 

English people in endeavouring to esti- 
mate the French Revolution and Napoleon 


‘instinctively call to mind our own Revolu- 


Frederic of Prussia were also vanquishers | 
of kings. Moreover, if Napoleon was a van- | 
= of kings, the kings were still more | under a ruler who did not scruple at times 


stinctly vanquishers of Napoleon. We 
sometimes picture to ourselves Napoleon 
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tion and Cromwell. Cromwell also disap- 
ointed some hopes of his partizans, 
hey had risen partly to put down arbitra- 
ry government, and they found themselves 


to act arbitrarily. But we must not 
imagine that the cases are really parallel. 


as pulled down by a rising of the people ;' Cromweil touched ro free institution; his 
pe this view no doubt is not altogether | dictatorship was avowedly temporary. 
wrong. But if he had therely destroyed Extreme republicans might complain, but 
liberty in Europe, restored France to the the mass of the party might look forward 
number of absolute monarchies, undone ' with satisfaction to the continuance of the 
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Cromwell dynasty. It would fulfil the 
rincipal objects for which they had fought. 
t was a monarchy, to be sure, but a truly 

constitutional monarchy and no monarchy 

of divine right, and it would place England 
irrevocably among the Protestant powers 
of Europe. There is nothing here that re- 
sembles the complete apostasy of Napoleon, 
nor can we imagine Cromwell committing 
such a treason without losing every fol- 
lower he had and collapsing with ignominy. 

What, then, is the ground of the difference ? 

Despotism in France had an infinitely 
stronger hold upon the national mind than 
it had in England. In England it rested 
on no military force, it had been rather 
apprehended than actually suffered; at any 
rate, it was resisted in its weak beginnings. 

What the French rebelled against was, the 

maturity or the decrepitude of it; asystem 

of despotism which had been elaborated by 
great statesmen, which had continued in 
operation for a century and a half, which 
had moulded the national character, which 
had become identified with the national 
glories, above all, which had given France 
the character of the leading military state 
of Europe. It is only when it is associated 

with militarism that despotism becomes a 

chronic and almost an incurable evil. In 

itself despotism is a thing easy to hate and 
easy to throw off, but it becomes attractive, 
fascinating, and powerful when it connects 
itself with a military system. Then it lays 
hold of the hearts of a nation, modifies all 
their views, and makes it difficult for them 
in the end to imagine any other sort of 
government. The French Revolution was 
the attempt of a nation which had been 
long organized as an army to organize it- 
self as a state, of a nation long accustomed 
and inured to servitude, to practise the 
rules of freedom. In other words, it was 
the struggle of a nation, not merely against 
its institutions, but against inveterate hab- 
its, a struggle with its own nature as well 
as with its rulers. Inexperience of free 
institutions is often given as the explana- 
tion of what was wild in the French Revo- 
lution, but the phrase does not adequately 
express the fact. It was not so much want 
of experience that hampered the French as 

ssession of too much contrary experience. 

— not so much that they did not know 

the routine of free life, as that they knew 

so thoroughly the routine of despotism. 

They were not at a loss for precedents, 

but all their precedents were of the wrong 

kind. They were under the influence of a 

political tradition which was intensely de- 

spotic and military, and at the same time of 

a political impulse which led towards de- 
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mocracy and fraternity of nations. The 
latter dictated all their plans of action, but 
in the executing of those plans they fell 
helplessly into the power of the former. 
hey most sincerely desired the general 
well-being, and so perverted had the poli- 
tics of the old régime been, that the notion 
of making the general well-being the ob- 
ject of government had something novel 
and intoxicating in it. That liberty was 
the principal part of national well-being 
they thought they believed, but did not; 
for their long experience of despotism pre- 
vented them from realizing the nature of 
liberty. It was a sounding word which 
reminded them of Plutarch, but the reality, 
when it was put before them, disconcerted 
and disgusted them. Liberty means in 
practice prolix and often barren discussion ; 
a great deal of nonsense talked ; a respect- 
ful hearing given to stupidity; occasional 
delays when dispatch would be desirable ; 
perpetual compromises; perpetual renun- 
ciation of pet crotchets. It means, loyalty 
in the minority towards the majority, and 
considerateness in the majority towards 
the minority. It does not, except in ex- 
tremely rare cases, mean stabbing a tyrant 
or cutting off a son’s head fortreason. Yet 
it was this latter kind of liberty that the 
Revolution cried for; the other kind they 
found altogether intolerable. They had 
schooled themselves to shed their blood 
freely, and the blood of other people still 
more freely, for their country, but giving 
up their opinions and submitting to a ma- 
jority required a self-sacrifice they had no 
notion of.. So steeped were they in the 
influences of despotism, that the word “lib- 
erty ” entirely changed its meaning in their 
mouths, and came to mean merely unsel- 
fish despotism. The phrase “sovereignty 
of the people ” when interpreted by their 
practice, was seen to signify not that the 
power of the people should be sovereign, 
but merely that their interests should be 
sovereign or paramount. Without any 
hesitation, and probably without any con- 
scious insincerity, the revolutionary school 
which had the phrase oftenest in their 
mouths, devoted themselves to defeat the 
will of the majority, and to thwart by the 
most violent means the wishes of the sov- 
ereign people. Not less were they steeped 
in the influences of militarism. As we 
have said, despotism and war are closely 
connected. War produces despotism ip 
regular course, oat no despotism is safe 
for long except by means of war. The old 
régime had accustomed France to military 





redominance in Europe. Meanwhile, the 
impulse of the French Revolution was to- 
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wards universal fraternity, in other words, 
it was in a direction exactly opposite to the 
national tradition. If it had been followed 
faithfully it would have led France to re- 
pent of all her unjust aggressions of for- 
mer times, to become ashamed of the 
glory of the Grand Monarque, and to con- 


ne herself for the future to strictly defen- ! 
But the new impulse had} 


sive warfare. 
not strength to quench the old fierce in- 
stinct. 
combination. 





They blended into a monstrous | he had been their evil genius. 
As liberty had been trans-| pally had corrupted their armies, demoral- 
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ossible that he was at the head of affairs. 

he unfitness for liberty that the old 
régime had created in the French had been 
increased tenfold by the crimes of the 
Jacobins, which had left behind them a 
spirit of party hatred, as M. Thiers justly 
says, unparalleled in other nations. It is 
certain that Napoleon, more than any 
other man, had brought the French to 
this. Long before he became their despot 
He princi- 


formed into unselfish despotism, so frater- | ized their foreign policy, and given ascend- 


nity was interpreted to mean not peace, 


but unselfish war. The barbarous concep- 
tion of a crusade in the cause of human 


ancy in civil affairs to the military power. 
The usurpation of Fructidor, which may 
be regarded as the final suppression of 


brotherhood took possession of the revolu-: liberty by the revolutionary power, was in 


tionary mind, and created that direst form 
of enthusiasm which results from the mix- 
ture of the highest with the strongest 
passions, an enthusiasm like that of the 
Spaniards ‘in the new world, when the 
thoughts of finding gold and of converting 
the Indians ran together in their minds. 

Thus, while France had changed all her 

rinciples, she had retained all her old 
abits. She still was, and intended to 
continue, the great despotic and military 
state of Europe. All she had done was, 
as it were, to baptize her despotism and 
her warfare by dedicating them to good 
objects. She had adopted philanthropy as 
her end and violence as her instrument, 
both at home and abroad. The end and 
the means were radically incompatible. 
The combination indeed was powerful 
enough, but it could not continue as it 
was for a moment. One of the two ele- 
ments must absorb the other. There 
would be a short transition in which revo- 
lutionary philanthropy and military des- 
potism would seem to meet and blend, and 
then one of the two would disappear. 
This is the explanation of the ambiguity 
we have noted in Napoleon Bonaparte. 
In his government France hoped she had 
put the soul of the Revolution into the 
forms of the old régime, but she killed the 
Revolution in doing so. 

It is difficult to imagine that the drama 
could have ended in any other way. 
Military despotism was inevitable, not 
merely, as we commonly imagine, by way 
of reaction against anarchy — this view is 
misleading — but as the effect of a long 
and invincible tradition of despotic an 
military government. But much depended 
on the character of the despot. Might 
Napoleon, as Byron thought and M. Lan- 
frey seems half to think, have played the 
= of a Washington? Nay, it was just 

ause liberty and the Republic were im- 





reality the act of Napoleon. But conced- 
ing all this to M. Lanfrey, we yet believe 
that once at the head of affairs, Napoleon, 
had he been the most virtuous of men, 
could not have played the part of Wash- 
ington. The part of an absolute ruler 
was the only one he could’ take. The 
wheel had come full circle, and France was 
again at 1789. She had again a yovern- 
ment; the revolution was over; men of 
all parties could once more be employed in 
public affairs; the government had secu- 
rity enough to think and act for itself. 
But the new government was essentially 
of the same kind as that of the old régime. 
It was a despotism, and its vigour lay not 
at all in popular sympathy and co-opera- 
tion, but in organization and centraliza- 
tion. It was of the same kind but resting 
upon somewhat different supports. The 
noblesse and the clergy were gone, but 
their place was supplied by a victorious ‘and 
favoured army, and by that wide-spread 
terror of revolution, which, owing to the 
crimes of the Jacobins, was to be a princi- 
pal lever in European politics for some- 
thing like half a century. The new gov- 
ernment, therefore, was almost as strong 
as that of Louis XIV. in the last days of 
Mazarin, when the Fronde had been put 
down. It was a most powerful depotism, 
but not, we think, powerful enough to 
have created liberty, for that is the one 
thing that no despot is powerful enough 
to do. We believe that Napoleon might 
have reigned so as to obtain for himself 
and for France true glory, but we do not 
believe that he could have done much for 
freedom. 

Had he had ordinary good dispositions 
and as much benevolence as most rulers 
have had—even those that have been 
trained as soldiers and have been ambitious 
of glory — he might have given France a 
position at this day higher than Prussia 
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holds in Europe. His own government 
was secure, and his position in Europe was 
commanding. He could have no need of 
war, but we might have pardoned him if 
with his military training and talents he 
had been a little too ready to appeal to 
the sword in support of a good cause. 
But the principal problem before him was 
evidently the reconstitution of society at 
home. He had first “pacis imponere 
movem,” that is, to prevent the parties 
from flying at each other’s throats, until 
they could gradually forget their animosi- 
ties. This could only be done by preserv- 
ing an attitude of impartial justice towards 
all of them. While he maintained the 
first condition of all well-being, order, he 
had only to give free scope in his realm to 
all the beneficial innovations of the Revo- 
lution. At that moment probably France, 
well-guided, might have taken a lead 
among nations that would have left them 
at a hopeless distance behind her. The 
mind of the people had been stirred to its 
depths; it had had an experience from 
which it might have learned much; the 
yoke of routine, convention, corruption, 
indolence, and irresponsibility in govern- 
ors had been broken. Intelligence had 
been stimulated and set free; with an 
honest and magnanimous government, 
with a ruler employing patriotically so 
much energy, inventiveness, and talent for 
organizing, France might have enjoyed a 
golden age. Industrial habits might have 
been formed, enlightenment made univer- 
sal, genius encouraged, the revival of 
religion protected from the fatal protec- 
tion of despotism, a preparation made 
through universal education for liberty, 
the country exhibited to feudal Europe as 
a specimen of what modern principles 
could do. Instead of all this, what do we 
see? We see the traditional basis of the 
nation for war, and therefore for despot- 
ism, increased to a disease, its morality 
corrupted by asuccessful course of spoila- 
tion, education and religion violently per- 
verted to serve the cause of tyranny, 
genius persecuted and silenced, a whole 
age of human history disgraced and wasted, 
anew variety of tyranny invented, party 
feuds embittered until half a century later, 
they threaten to bury the nation in final 
ruin. All this has resulted from the fact 
that at a critical moment of bewilderment, 
when everything depended upon the char- 
acter of her sovereign, France fell in with 
the man best calculated, of all the men 
mentioned in history, to ruin her. 

M. Lanfrey justly observes, that it was 
unreasonable to expect a man trained like 
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Napoleon to understand his true mission. 
Military government and civil govern- 
ment are such different things, that a man 
who has a very decided genius for either 
of them is not likely to excel at the same 
time in the other. It might have been cal- 
culated from the beginning that Napoleon 
would turn out something of a tyrant; 
but it was not unreasonable to hope that he 
might prove a generous tyrant, a man 
with some beliefs, and some ideas, holding 
something sacred, having some cause at 
heart. A successful general is often nar- 
row-minded and hard, but he may be ex- 
pected to be a man of worth, fidelity, and 
generosity. The character Napoleon act- 
ually displayed was most peculiar, and 
one which Englishmen do not readily con- 
ceive. It was a primitive classical charac- 
ter. He never excited disgust or hatred, 
but, on the contrary, admiration and even 
enthusiastic devotion. No one is ashamed 
of admiring Napoleon, while it requires 
courage to admire Robespierre, and to say 
a word in defence of Marat. Yet morally, 
Robespierre and even Marat are as much 
higher than Napoleon as a man is above a 
brute. Napoleon eludes moral criticism ; 
you feel that itis not applicable to him. 
It is not absurd to speak of virtue and 
duty in connection with Robespierre; he 
sincerely, perhaps ardently wished to do 
good. A man without any such wish,a 
man of high intelligence and in the midst 
of the highest civilization, who showed no 
regard for human happiness either in his 
ends or his means, and who proceeded in 
his godless course without either remorse 
or weariness, holding himself proudly 
erect before the world, playing his part 
with a sort of grace, outraging every right 
and violating every sanctity, and all with 
a joyful and triumphant energy worthy of 
Wordsworth’s “ Happy Warrior ;’’ such a 
portent confounds the imagination, and 
sets us almost unconsciously upon alter- 
ing the plain facts in order to make them 
more conceivable. We conjecture of pur- 
poses that Napoleon may have had, pleas 
that he may have made to himself in justi- 
fication of his actions. But all such at- 
tempts are vain. Mr. Browning thinks 
he had “a vague idea of setting things to 
rights.”” This theory might account for 
a great deal of violence, but it does not 
explain the principal facts of Napoleon’s 
career. The question is why, when France 
was put helplessly in his hands, did he 
oceupy himself not at all in setting things 
to rights, but first in consolidating his al- 
ready excessive power and making it hered- 
itary, next in consuming the nation in 
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foreign wars. We could easily conceive 
that he believed his own dictatorship the 
best thing for France, but it is impossible 
to conceive that he considered a heredit- 
ary despotism of the same kind as that 
over which he had so often triumphed in 
Austria, to be a good thing. It is impos- 
sible to conceive that he thought it a good 
‘thing to convert religion into an engine of 
despotism, ‘and to rule by means of super- 
stition and ignorance. This was the ob- 
ject of the concordat, and yet he had be- 
ore him in Spain a sample of the effects 
of the alliance between despotism and 
priestcraft. It is still more impossible to 
imagine that he had any good object in his 
foreign conquest. A whole generation 
given up to slaughter would have been a 
heavy price even for some very beneficial 
revolution in Europe; it was paid merely 
for substituting military bureaucracy for 
feudal asistocracy. Nothing but ruin could 
follow from Napoleon’s conquests, and 
though we need not suppose that he was 
fully aware of this, we may believe that he 
was completely indifferent to it, and that 
he was not at all convinced of the contrary. 
No man ever showed more simplicity or 
singleness of character than Napoleon. 
He knew his own mind thoroughly, and 
his mind never changed. Nor did he in 
the main care to conceal his views, for 
though he was a great deceiver, his frauds 
were of the nature of military stratagems, 
avowed and boasted of as soon as their 
urpose was served. Hence his character 
is very transparent to anyone who is pre- 
pared for a man entirely without either 
morality or benevolence. He is quite of an- 
other order from the fanatics of the Revo- 
lution. He is as unscupulous as they 
about means, but then his ends are just as 
immoral as his means. They had patriot- 
ism and philanthropy terribly corrupted 
by vanity and by that superstition of force 
which springs up so readily in a des- 
potism. In him the patriotism and the 
philanthropy are simply absent. He has 
their despotic temper heightened by the 
habit of military command, and vanity, 
which was a blemish in them, is in him the 
sole principle of action. But this vanity, 
which in other men seems so contemptible, 
has in him such an intensity and childlike 
simplicity, that it becomes impressive and 
almost heroic. Classed among civilized 
men, the children of Christianity and chiv- 
alry, he appears hateful and actually 
monstrous, but one instinctively feels that 
he ought not to be classed among them. 
Considered as a barbarian, he has a cer- 
tain Homeric charm. 
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This Corsican or semi-barbarous charac- 
ter of Napoleon, has not till lately been 
sufficiently remarked. In the old compar- 
isons which used to be drawn, as by Hal- 
lam and Macaulay, between Napoleon and 
Cesar or Cromwell, it is overlooked. 
Cesar represented the highest culture of 
his age and nation. Cromwell represent- 
ed not indeed the highest culture, but the 
best, freshest, most earnest, and most re- 
ligious part of his countrymen. But Na- 
poleon came from the most barbarous part 
of Europe to rule over the politest nation 
in it. The dictatorship of the first two 
was, in some measure, the natural dictator- 
ship which is assumed in stormy times by 
superior wisdom and insight. Napoleon’s 
dictatorship was that, which, when right 
gives place entirely to might, falls natu- 
rally to barbarism over civilization. In 
fierceness, in perfidy, in effrontery, it was 
hopeless for Paris to compete with Corsica. 
The men who had ideas, principles, and 
scruples, were no match for the unencum- 
bered, unhesitating force and fraud of the 
barbarian. 

Napoleon stands to France in the same 
sort of relation as Philip of Macedon to 
Greece. Phillip was in one sense a Greek, 
and in another sense not. He spoke the 
same language, he read the same books, as 
the Athenian orators. Homer was com- 
mon to him and them. But yet there was 
a moral chasm between them, so that 
their contest might fairly be called a con- 
test between barbarism and civilization. 
The Athenians had been raised by a cen- 
tury and a half of free and noble life to 

uite another moral level. For them 

schylus had written, and Pericles spok- 
en, and Socrates conversed. They had 
become moral and civilized beings. Mean- 
while, the kings of Macedon had waged 
perpetual war with barbarous tribes. So- 
ciety with them had remained in the old 
Homeric stage. What they had gained 
from their participation in Greek life was 
simply military science. They had learned 
to fight like Greeks, but in everything 
else they were barbarians. They were 
vastly inferior to the Greeks, but for that 
very reason they could conquer them. 
With a superficial varnish of culture, and 
master of that science from which -barba- 
rism reaps more advantage than civiliza- 
tion, the science of war, Philip, at the 
head of a great army, and superior to all 
restraints of morality and good faith, 
could easily crush Athens. Nor was Bona- 
arte, bred up among the fierce Corsican 
feuds, less superior to all the civilization | 
of Paris. He took from France her lan- 


la 
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an¢ her military science, he got pos- 


guage - } 
session of an army whichhe demoralized, 
and by the “dishonest victory” of Brumaire, 
established the reign of the barbarian iv 


the ‘capital city of European culture. 
But because Napoleon not merely pre- 
tended to be, but really was a barbarian, 
he gained a peculiar ascendency over the 
French imagination. To civilized men 
there is always something fascinating in 
the simple and intense passions of barba- 
rism. Morality brings with it so many 
hesitations, misgivings, second thoughts, 
that sometimes we seem paralyzed by it. 
The barbarian feels simply and_ wills 
strongly; he does not “hesitate and trifle 
life away.” All this the generation that 
had read Rousseau’s invectives against civ- 
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ilization, and had given up the New Testa- 
ment for Plutarch, appreciated keenly. 
a seemed just the vigorous child 
of Nature they wanted. His classic face 
and energetic action reminded them of 
some Homeric hero idealized by Greek 
sculpture. 

The moral of the story is that the wor- 
ship of the antique, whatever it may be in 
art is not successful in politics and morals. 
Plutarch is a capital book for boys, but it 
does not make a good Bible. When a whole 
nation forms themselves upon it, there is the 
danger that while one is struck by the life 
of Timoleon and another by that of Cato, 
some youth with a talent for military 
science may make himself too fatally mas- 
ter of the life of Alexander the Great. 








Sm Taomas Pariziirs, Bart. — We have to 
announce the decease of the greatest book col- 
lector of modern times, Sir Thomas Phillips, 


ef Middlehill, co. Worcester, and Thirlstane | 


House, Cheltenham, expired on Tuesday, at the 
last-named residence. The story of his life is 
soon told. He was born at Manchester, in July, 
1792, and was the only soa of Mr. Thomas 
Phillips, a wealthy and intelligent manufacturer 
of that city. Mr. Phillips, shortly after the 
birth of his son, retired to Middlehill, a resi- 
dence beautifully situated on the Cotswold Hills, 
near Broadway. He was a good, worthy man, 
of exéeptionably simple habits, bent on the con- 
tinual increase of his estates; his sole object of 
life, as he frequently owned, being to make his 
son not only a county gentleman, but the most 
learned man of his county. It is not often that 
pet schemes of this nature are so perfectly real- 
ized, The late baronet was not only a fine 
scholar, but he was one of the most learned men 
of the age. No one, if judging from the works 
issued from his private press, could form an 
idea of the vast range of his knowledge and 
acquirements in nearly every branch of histor- 
ical and antiquarian lore. 

Sir Thomas was educated at Rugby and Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, taking his degree of M.A. 
in the year 1820. Upon the death of his father, 
in 1818, he succeeded not only to the estates, 
but to large accumulations of ready money. 
Previously to this event, a strong taste for anti- 
quarian pursuits had developed itself, and now, 
with ample means for their gratification, it was 
not long before his love of such studies exhibited 
itself in what proved to be the ruling passion of 
a long life— the accumulation of ancient man- 
uscripts. 

There never was such a collector since the 
world began. Even Harley, with all his wealth 
and enthusiasm, was a mere baby in com 
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_ is not at present known. 


with this prince of accumulators. Sir Thomas 
bought library after library, collection after col- 
| lection. Nothing came amiss, manuscripts hav- 
ing the preference; but when manuscripts were 
not to be obtained, printed books were not de- 
spised. Occasionally he would purchase the 
entire stock of a bookseller. When the late in- 
telligent and excellent bookseller, Thrope, issued 
a thick octavo catalogue of about fourteen hun-. 
dred volumes of manuscripts, most people would 
have been contented with a selection, but Sir 
Thomas ordered the whole. Some of the most 
valuable portions of his library, including the: 
whole of the Battle Abbey Charters, were pur- 
chased from Thrope. Perhaps, however, the 
most important collection he ever acquired was 
the celebrated Meerman library of Greek manu- 
scripts. He was also a liberal purchaser at the 
Guildford, Heber, and other sales. One of his 
chief fancies was for monastic cartularies, of 
which he had the finest collection in private 
hands, His library is also peculiarly rich in 
everything relating to genealogy and family his- 
tory; but the Middlehill collection is of so enor- 
mous an extent, that nearly every description of 
learning is well represented, and it would oc- 
cupy a volume to give merely a general descrip- 
tion of tue contents of the library. 

Sir Thomas was created a baronet in 1821, 
and a few years ago he was elected a Trustee of 
the British Museum, but he did not, we believe, 
take any active part in the management of that 
institution. He was twice married: first in 
1819, to Harriet, third daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Thomas Monyneux, Bart., by whom he had 
three daughters; secondly, in 1842, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. W. J. Mansell. As he- 
died without male issue, the estates devolve on. 
his eldest daughter, and the title becomes ex- 
tinct. The destination of his important library 
Atheneum. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MAID OF SKER. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
NOTICE TO QUIT. 
WE were now come to the time of year 


which all good Christians celebrate by be : 
Even I, in my| variety, and of largeness opening larger 


good will and festivities. 


humble way, had made some preparation ; 
for this holy period, by shooting Farmer , 
Badcock’s goose; which had long ‘been in| mus 
| again. 


my mind. Upon plucking, he turned out 
even wider and better than expectation, 
and the tender down clung to him in a 
way that showed his texture. 
up in a fine through-draught, and rejoiced 
in the thought of him every time my 
head came in between his legs. Neither 
did he fall away when he came to roast- 


ing. 

‘But when I had put him down, upon the 
Christmas morning, with intent to stick 
thereby and baste him up to one o’clock, 
dipping bits of bread beneath him, as he 
might begin to drip, and winning thus 
foretaste of him — all my plans were over- 
set by a merry party coming, and demand- 
ing “ferry.” With my lovely goose be- 

inning just to spread his skin a little, and 
fiss sweetly ‘at the fire, up I ran, with 
resolution not to ferry anybody, but to 
cook my goose aright. 

Nevertheless it might not be so. . Here 
were three young fellows ramping of the 
high nobility, swearing to come aboard 


and stick me, if 1 would not ferry them. | 


It was not that I feared of this but that I 
beheld a guinea spinning in the morning 
sun, which compelled me to forego, and 
leave my poor young goose to roll round 
and try to roast himself. Therefore 
I backed him from the fire, and laid 
half a pound of slow lard on his breast, 
and trusted his honour to keep alive. 
These young joyous fellows now were 
awake toeverything. They had begun the 
morning bravely with a cup of rum and 
lemon, then a tender grill of beef, and a 
quart of creamy ale, every one according- 
ly. And they meant to keep the day up 
to no less a pattern, being all of fine old 
birth, and bound to act accordingly. 
However, it had been said by some one, 
‘that they ought to go to church; and they 
happened to feel the strength of this, and 
vowed that the devil should catch the 
-hindmost, unless they struck out for it. 
Hence I came to win the pleasure of 
‘their company, that day. Their nearest 
~church was the little, simple, quiet old 
~church at Ashford. From my ferry I 
«could see it; and it often made me sigh, 


I hung him. 
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because it looked so tranquil. Sweet green 
land sloped up towards it with a trace of 
crooked footpaths, and the nicks of el- 
bowed hedges. where the cows came down 
and stood. Also from it looking down- 
ward through the valley of the Tawe, moy 
be seen a spread of beauty, and of soft 


with the many winding waters, to the 
ocean unbeheld, that the sternest man 
must sigh, and look again, and look 


A genuine parson now was master of 
this queer old quiet church; a man who 
gave his life entire for the good of other 
men. In a little hut he lived, which the 
clerk’s house overrode, just at the turning 
of the lane, upon the steep ascent, and 
where the thunder showers flooded it. Al! 
the poor folks soon began to dwell upon 
his noble nature, and to feel that here was 
some one fit to talk of Saviours. Miles 
around they came to hear him, so that he 
was forced so stand on astool in the porch, 
and speak to them. For speaking it was, 
and not preaching; which made all the 
difference. 

These three gay young sparks leaped 
lightly into the bow of my ferry-boat, and 
bade me pull for my very life, unless I de- 
sired to be flung into the water then and 
there. A strong spring-tide was running 
up, and I was forced to pull the starboard 
oar with all my might to keep the course. 
My passengers were carrying on with 
every sort of quip and crank, and jokes, 
that made the boat to tilt, when suddenly 
a rush of water flooded their silk stock- 
ings. I thought at first that the bung was | 
out, and told them not to be frightened ; 
but in another breath I saw that it was a 
great deal worse than that. The water 
was rushing in through a mighty hole in 
the planks of the larboard bow; and in | 
three minutes we must be swamped. “ All 
aft, all aft in a moment,” I cried; “it is 
our only chance of reaching shore.” The 
gallants were sobered at once by fright, 
and I bundled them into the stern-shcets, 
sat on the aftmost thwart myself, and for 
the lives of us all pulled back towards the 
bank we had lately quitted. By casting 
all the weight thus astern, I raised the 
leak up to the water-line, except when we 
plunged to the lift of the oars, and the 
water poured in less rapidly now, with the 
set of the tide on our starboard beam. 
However, with all this, and all my speed 
and my passengers showing great presence 
of mind, we barely managed to touch the 
bank and jumped out, when dewn she 
foundered. 
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At first I was at a loss altogether even 
to guess how this thing had happened ; for 
the boat seemed perfectly sound and dry 
at the time of our leaving the shore. But 
as soon as the tide was out, and I could 
get at her, I perceived that a trick of en- 
tirely fiendish cunning and atrocity had 
been played upon me. A piece of plank- 
ing a foot in length and from eight to ten 
inches wide had been cut out with a key- 
hole saw, at the time she was lying high 
and dry, and doubtless before daybreak. 
This had been then replaced most care- 
fully with a little caulking, so that it was 
water-tight without strong pressure from 
outside; but the villain had contrived it, 
knowing in what state of tide I was likely 
next to work the ferry, so that the rush 
of water could not fail to beat the piece in. 

It made my blood run cold to think of 
the stealthiness of this attempt, as well as 
the skill it was compassed with, for the 
chances were ten to one almost in favour 
of its drowning me, and leaving a bad 
name behind me too, for having drowned 
my passengers. And to this it must have 
come if so much as a single woman had 
been in the boat that day. For these, 
when in danger, always do the very worst 
thing possible; and the manager of this 
clever scheme knew of course that my 
freight was likely, on the Christmas morn- 
ing to be chiefly female. Luckily I had 
refused two boat-loads of young and at- 
tractive womankind, not from religious 
feeling only, but because I had to chop a 
trencherful of stuffing. 

This affair impressed me so with a sense 
. of awe and reverence, and a certainty that 
Parson Chowne must be in direct receipt 
of counsel from the evil one, that my mind 
was good to be off at once, and thank the 
Lord for escaping him. For let us see 
what must have happened but for the 
goodness and fatherly care of a merciful 
Providence over me. The boat would have 
sunk in the very midst of the rapid and 
icy river. David Llewellyn with his ac- 
customed fortitude would have endeav- 
oured to swim ashore, and yet could not 
have resisted the claims of three or even 
four young women, who doubtless would 
have laid hold of him, all screaming, 
a and dragging him down. The 
mind refuses to contemplate such a picture 
any longer! 

is matter could not be kept quiet, as 
the first attempt had been, but spread 
from house to house, and gained in size 
from each successive tongue, until the man 
at the foot of the bridge, who naturally 
detested me, whispered into every ear, 
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that it was high time to have a care 
of that interloping Welshman, who had 
drowned six fine young noblemen, for the 
sake of their buckles and watches. And 
my courage was at so low an ebb, that 
when he retreated into his house, I could 
not even bring my mind to the power of 
kicking his door in. Hence that calumny, 
not being quenched, went the round of the 
neighbourhood ; and I might as well haul 
down my sign, and the hopes of any pub- 
lic-house became a fading vision. And of 
all the fine young women who had set 
their hearts upon keeping it (as I de- 
scribed my intention to them), and who 
had picked up bits of Welsh, for an access 
to my heart in all its patriotism, there was 
not one worth looking at, or fit to be a land- 
lady, who took the trouble to come near 
me, in the frosty weather. 

When aman is forsaken by the world, 
he must have recourse to reason. And if 
only borne up thereby, and with a little 
cash in hand, he can wait till the world 
comes round again. This was my position 
now. I never had behaved so well in all 
my life before. I think; though always 
conscientious. But of late I had felt, as it 
were, in one perpetual round of bitter 
wrestling with the evil one. Men of a 
loose kind may not see that this was ten- 
fold hard upon me, from my props being 
knocked away. I mean my entire trust 
and leaning upon the ancient Church of 
England, which (perhaps by repulsion 
from those fellows that came after our old 
ham, as well as our proper parson’s knowl- 
edge of soles and the way to fry them) had 
increased upon me so, that my heart 
leaped up whenever I heard the swing of a 
bell on Senteg: Some of this perhaps was 
owing to my thoughts of Newton clock, 
and twelve shillings now due to me from 
my captainship thereof: but how could 
this loyal and ecclesiastical fervour thrive, 
while a man in holy orders did such unholy 
things to me? 

The only one with faith enough, and 
sense enough, to stand by me now, through 
this bitter trial, was that beautiful young 
lady, whom I did admire so. And if till 
now I admired only, now I did adore her. 
Nannette did for herself with me, and all’ 
her hopes of ever being Mrs. David Lle- 
wellyn, by poking up her little toes ,— and 
I saw that they were all square almost, — 
and with guttural noises crying that on 
board my boat she would not dare. Miss 
Carey laughed at her, and stepped with 
her beautiful boots on board of me; and 
from that moment she might do exactly as 


she pleased with me. 
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However, my ferry was knocked on the 
head; and all the hopes of a wife and 
family, and even a public-house and skit- 
tles, which I had long been building up, as 
well as to train our Bunny for barmaid; 
which must always be done quite young, 
to get the proper style of it, and thorough 
acquaintance with measures, how to make 
them look quite brim up when they are 
only three-parts full. All golden dreams 
will vanish thus; no life of smiling Boni- 
face, but of gun-muzzles was before me; 
no casting-up of shot by pence, but ram- 
ming down on pounds of powder. Let 
that pass; my only wish is to conceal, in 
the strictest manner, little trifles about 
myself. 

Isabel Carey was so shocked at hearing 
of our danger (as by me distinctly told 
without a word of flourish), that she made 
me promise strongly to give up my ferry- 
ing. This I was becoming ready, more and 
more every day, to do; especially as no- 
body ever now came down for porterage. 
But I told the lady how hard it was to 
have formed such a valuable trade, or you 
might say an institution; and then to lose 
it all, because of certain private ‘enmities. 
What she said or did hereon is strictly 
a family question, and can in no way 
concern the public, since I hauled my flag 
down. 

And now I gained more insight into my 
great enemy’s schemes and doings, than I 
could have acquired while engaged so 
much at ferry. For time allowed me to 
maintain that strict watch upon Narnton 
Court which was now become my duty, as 
well as an especial pleasure, for the fol- 
lowing reason. I began to see most 
clearly that the foul outrage upon my boat 
must have been perpetrated by one or 
both of those savage fellows who were em- 

loyed as spies upon this great house 
rom the landward side. They must have 
forded the river. which is not more than 
three feet deep in places, when the tide is 
out, and no floods coming down. These 
two cunning barbarians came of course 
from the Nympton rookery, but were lodg- 
ing for the present in a hole they had 
scooped for themselves in the loneliest 
part of Braunton Burrows. Of course 
they durst not go about in a peopled and 
civilized neighbourhood, with such an ab- 
sence of apparel as they could indulge at 
home. Still they were unsightly objects; 
and decent people gave them a wide berth, 
when possible. But my firm intention was 
to grapple with these savage scoundrels, 
and to prove at their expense what a civil- 
ized Welshman igs, and how capable of as- 
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serting his commercial privileges. Only 
as they carried knives, I durst not meet 
them both at once; and even should I 
catch them singly, some care was advis- 
able, so as to take them off their guard; be- 
cause I would not lower myself to the use 
of anything more barbarous than an hon- 
est cudgel. 

However, although I watched and waited 
and caught sight of them more than once, 
especially at night-time when they roved 
most freely, it was long before I found it 
prudent to bear down on the enemy. Not 
from any fear of them, but for fear of slay- 
ing them, asI might be forced to do, if 
they rushed with steel at me. 

One night, after the turn of the days, 
and with mild weather now prevailing, and 
a sense of spring already fluttering in the 
valleys, I sat in a dark embrasure at the 
end of Narnton Court. There had been 
more light than usual in the windows of 
the great dining-room, which now was 
very seldom used for hospitable purposes. 
And now two gentlemen came forth, as if 
for a little air, to take a turn on the river- 
terrace. It did not cost me long to learn 
that one was good Sir Philip Bamp- 
fylde, and the other that very wicked 
Chowne. The latter had manifestly been 
telling some of his choicest stories, and 
held the upper hand as usual. 

“General, take my arm. The flags are 
rough, and the night is of the darkest. 
You must gravel this terrace, for the sake 
of your guests, after your port-wine.” 

“ Dick,” said the General, with a sigh, 
for he was a most hospitable man, and ac- 
customed to the army; “ Dick, thou hast 
hardly touched my port; and I like not to 
have it slighted, sir.” 

What excuse the Parson made I did not 
hear, but knew already that one of his 
countless villanies was his rude contempt 
of the gift of God, as vouchsafed to Noah, 
and confirmed by the very first rainbow, 
which continues the colours thereof up to 
this time of writing. 

Sir Philip leaned on the parapet some 
twenty yards to windward of me, and he 
sniffed the fine fresh smell of sea-weed 
and sea-water coming up the river with a 
movement of four knots an hour. And in 
his heart he thanked the Lord, very 
likely, without knowing it. Then he 
seemed to sigh a little, and to turn to 
Chowne, and say — 

“ Dick, this is not as it should be. Look 
at all this place, and up and down all this 
length of river; every light you can see 
burning, is in a house that ‘longs to me. 
And who is now to have it all? It used 
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to make me proud; but now it makes me 
very humble. You are a parson; tell mé, 
Dick, what have I done to deserve it all?” 

The Rev. Richard Stoyle Chowne had 
not — whatever his other vices were — one 
grain of pious hypocrisy in all his foul 
composition. If he had, he might have 
flourished, and with his native power, 
must have been one of the foremost men 
of this, or any other age. But his pride 
allowed him never to let in pretence re- 
ligious into the texture of his ways. A 
worse man need not be desired: and yet 
he did abhor all cant, to such a degree 
that he made a mock of his own church- 
services. 

“General, I have nought to say. You 
have asked this question more than once. 
You know what my opinion is.” 

“T know that you have the confidence, 
sir, every honourable man must have, in 
my poor son’s innocence. You support it 
against every one.” 

“ Against all the world: against even 

ou, when you allow yourself to doubt it. 

ush! I would not twice think of it. 
However many candles burn” —this was 
a touch of his nasty sarcasm, which he 
never could deny himself — “ up and down 
the valley, General, no son of yours, how- 
ever wild, and troubled in expenditure, 
could ever shape or even dream of any- 
thing dishonourable.” 

“T hope not —I hope to God, not,” Sir 
Philip said, with a little gasp, as if he were 
fearing otherwise. “Dick, you are my 
godson, and you have been the greatest 
comfort to me; because you never would 
believe wai. 

“ Not another word, General. You must 
not dwell on this matter so. The children 
were fine little dears of course, very clever 
and very precious 

“Oh, if you only knew the words, Dick, 
my little granddaughter could come out 
with! Scarcely anything you could think 
of would have been too big for her little 
mouth. And if she could not do it at 
once, she never left it till she did. Where 
it came from I could not tell, for we are 
not great at languages: but it must have 
been of her mother’s race. And the boy, 
though not with gifts of that sort—oh, 
you ought to have seen his legs, Dick — 
at least till he took the whooping-cough! ” 
The stately old gentleman leaned, and 
dropped a tear perhaps into the river Tawe. 

“General, I understand it all,” said 
Chowne, though he never had a child, by 
reason of the Almighty’s mercy to the 
next generation: “of course these pretty 
children were a great delight to every one. 
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But affairs of this sort happen in all 
ancient familes. The mere extent of 
land appears to open for clandestine 
graves ut 

“That wicked devilish story, Dick! 
Did you tell me, or did you not, to take it 
as the Fiend’s own lie?” 

“ A lie, of course, as concerns the Cap- 
tain: from their want of knowledge. But 
concerning some one else, true enough, I 
fear, I fear.” ; 

Both men had by this time very nearly 
said their say throughout. The General, 
seemed to be overcome, and the Parson to 
be growing weary of a subject often treat- 
ed in discourse betweegw them. “Before 
you goin the morning; Dick,” said the old 
man, now recovering, “I wish to consult 
you about a matter nearly concerning 
young Isabel. She is a distant cousin of 
yours. You thoroughly understand the 
law, of which I have very little knowledge. 
Perhaps you will meet me in the book- 
room, for half an hour’s quiet talk, before 
we go to breakfast.” 

“TIcannot do it, Sir Philip. Ihave my 
own affairs to see too: I must be off when 
the moon is up. I cannot sleep in your 
house, this night.” 





CHAPTER XL. 
FORCIBLE EJECTMENT. 


THOSE things which have been settled 
for us by long generations of ancestors, all 
of whom must have considered the sub- 
jects, one after the other, painfully, and 
brought good minds of ancient strength 
(less led away than ours are) to bear upon 
what lay before them, also living in a time 
when money went much further, and got a 
deal more change in honesty, which was 
then more plentiful—to rush, I say, 
against the bulwarks of our noble elders 
(who showed the warmth of their faith by 
roasting all who disagreed with them), 
would be, ay and ever will be, a proof of 
a rebellious, scurvy, and perpetually 
scabby nature. The above fine reflection 
came home to me, just as my pipe grew 
sweet and rich, after an excellent dinner, 
provided by that most thoughtful young 
lady, the Honourable Isabel Carey, upon a 
noble New Year’s Day, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-three. Her ladyship now had be- 
gun to feel that interest in my intelligence 
and unusual power of narrative, as well as 
that confidence in my honour and extreme 
veracity, which, without the smallest effort 
or pretence on my part, seem to spring by 
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some law of nature in every candid mind I 
meet. 

Combining this lady’s testimonials, as 
presented weekly, with some honourable 
trifles picked up here and there along 
shore, in spite of all discouragement, per- 
haps I congratulated myself on having 
turned the corner of another year not 
badly. I counted my money, to the tune 
of five-and-twenty level pounds; an 
amount of cash beyond all experience! 
Yet, instead of being dazzled, I began to 
see no reason for not having fifty. Not 
that I ever thought of money ; but for the 
sake of the children. The tears came into 
my eyes, to think of these poor little crea- 
tures; Bardie with all her fount of life 
sanded up (as one might say) in that old 
Sker warren; and Bunny with her 
strength of feeding weakened over rice 
and fowl-food; such as old Charles Mor- 
gan kept, who had been known to threaten 
to feed his family upon sawdust. A most 
i pa ae man, as well as churchwarden 
and undertaker; but being bred a pure 
carpenter, he thought (when his money 
came in fast, and great success surprised 
him) that Providence would be offended 
at his waste of sawdust. 

Now this was the man who had Bunny 
to keep, entirely from his own wish of 
course, or the sense of the village concern- 
ing her; and many times I had been ready 
to laugh; and as many times ready to cry 
almost, whenever I thought of the many 
things that were likely to happen between 
them. To laugh when I thought of 
Churchwarden’s face regarding our Bunny 
at breakfast-time, and the way she would 
say, “I want some more,” through his 
narrow-shouldered children. Tocry, when 
I thought of my dear son's child (and as 
dear to me as my own almost) getting less 
of victuals daily, as her welcome should 
grow staler, and giving way to her old 
trick of standing on the floor with eyes 
shut, and with shut mouth to declare, “I 
won’t eat, now you have starved me s90;” 
and no one in that house with wit to un- 
derstand and humour her. And then I 
could see her go to bed, in a violent tem- 
per anyhow; and when the wind boxed 
round to north, I could hear her calling, 
“ Granny.” 

This very tender state of mind, and 
sense of domestic memories, seems to have 
drawn me (so far as I can, in a difficult 
case, remember it) towards a very ancient 
inn having two bow-windows. When I en- 
tered no man could be in stricter state of 
sobriety: and as if it were yesterday, I 
remember asking the price of everything. 
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The people were even inclined to refuse 
to draw anything in the small-liquor line for 
a man with so little respect for trade as to 
walk so straight 7“ New Year’s Day. 
After a little while, I made them see that 
this was not so much my fault as my 
misfortune ; and when I declared my name, 
of course, and my character came forward, 
even rum-shrub out of a cask with gold- 
en hoops around it scarcely seemed to be 
considered good enough for me, gratis. 
But throughout the whole of this, I felt an 
anxious and burning sense of eager respon- 
sibility, coupled with a strong desire to be 
everywhere at once. 

Right early, to the very utmost of my 
recollection, I tumbled into my lonely 
berth, after seeing my fusil primed, aad 
praying to the Lord for guidance through 
another and a better year. I had clean 
sheets, which are my most luxurious gift 
of feeling; and having no room to stretch 
my legs, or roll, I managed space to yawn, 
and then went off deliciously. Now I was 
beginning to dream ‘about the hole I had 
placed my money in—a clever contriv- 
ance of my own, and not in the cuddy at 
all, because the enemy might attack me 
there —when a terrible fit of coughing 
came and saved my life by waking me. 
The little cuddy was full of smoke — parch- 
ing, blinding, choking smoke —so thick 
that I could scarcely see the red glare of 
fire behind it, through the brattice of the 
bulkhead. 

“ Good Lord,” I cried, “have mercy on 
me! Sure enough, I am done for now. 
And nobody ever will know or care what 
the end was of old Dyo!” 

I did not stop still to say all this, that 
you may be quite sure of; and it argues 
no small power of speech that I was able 
to say anything. For with a last desire 
for life, and despairing resolve to try 
again, I broke my knuckles against the 
hatch which I had made so heavy for the 
purpose of protecting me. To go out 
through my door would have been to rush 
into the fire itself; and what with the 
choking, and the thickness, and the terror 
of the flames violently reddening and roar- 
ing a few feet away, I felt my wits begin- 
ning to fail me, which of course was cer- 
tain death. So I sate down on a three- 
legged stool, which was all my furniture; 
and for a moment the rushing smoke drew, 
by some draught, otherwhere ; and whether 
I would or no, a deal of my past life came 
up to me. I wondered whether I might 
have been too hard sometimes on any one, 
or whether I might have forgotten to think 
of the Lord, upon any Sunday. And then 
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my thoughts were elevated to the two 
dear children. 

Now what do you think happened to 
me, when I thought of those two darlings, 
and the tears from smoke made way for 
the deep-born tears of a noble heart? 
Why simply that a flash of flame glanced 
upon the iron crowbar, wherewith I had 
opened hatch. I could not have been in 
pure bright possession of my Maker’s gifts 
to me when pe seo before going to bed, 
to lay that crowbar for my pillow-case. 
Nevertheless I had done it well: and in 
the stern perception of this desperate ex- 
tremity, en not help smiling at the 
way I had tucked up my head on the 
crowbar. But (though no time is lost in 
smiling) I had not a moment to lose even 
now, although with my utmost wits all 
awake and coughing. I prised the hatch 
up in half a moment, where it was stuck 
in the combings; and if ever a man en- 
joyed a draught, I did so of air that mo- 
ment. Many men might have been fright- 
ened still, and not have known what to do 
with themselves. But I assure you, in all 
honour, that the whole of my mind came 
back quite calmly, when I was out of 
smothering. People may say what they 
like; but I know, after seeing every form 
of death (and you need not laugh at me 
very much, if I even said feeling it) —I 
know no anguish to be compared to the 
sense of being pressed under slowly; and 
the soul with no room to get away. 

But I was under the good stars now, 
and able to think and to look about; and 
though the ketch could not last long, being 
of 92 tons only, I found time enough to 
kneel and thank my God for His mercy to 
me. There was no ice in the river now, 
and to swim ashore would have been but 
little, except for rheumatics afterwards. 
But it seemed just as well to escape even 
these; and having been burned out at sea 
before, I was better enabled to mange it. 
The whole of the waist of the ketch was 
in flames, curling and beginning now to 
indulge their desire of roaring; but the 
kindness of the Lord prevented wind from 
blowing. Had there been only a four-knot 
breeze, you would never have heard 
of me again; surely which would grieve 
you. 

‘ In this very sad state of mind, com- 
bined with a longing for thankfulness, and 
while I was thinking about the fire — to 
say the truth, very stupidly, and wonder- 
ing instead of working — quite an old- 
fashioned affair restored me to my wits 
and my love of the world again. This 
was the strong sour sound of the air, when 
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'a bullet comes through it hastily, and cast- 


ing reproach upon what we breathe, for 
its want of a stronger activity. A man 
had made a shot at me, and must have 
been a lubber by his want of range and 
common-sense. Before I could think, I 
was all alive, and fit to enjoy myself al- 
most, as if it were a fight with Frenchmen. 
The first thing I thought of was the gun 
lent to me by Miss Carey. To rescue this, 
I went down even into the cuddy which 
had so lately proved my very grave al- 
most: and after this I saw no reason why 
I should not save my money, if the Lord 
so willed it. From a sense of all the mis- 
chief even now around me,I had made a 
clever hole in the bow-knees of the ketch 
(where the wood lay thickest). and so had 
plugged my money up, with the power to 
count it daily. And now in spite of flame, 
and roar, and heat of all the ’midships, and 
the spluttering of the rock-powder bags 
too wet to be unanimous, I made my 
mind up just to try to save my bit of 
money. 

Because, although a man may be as 
coarse, and wicked, and vile-hearted, as 
even my very worst enemies are, he can- 
not fail of getting on, and being praised, 
and made the best of, if he only does his 
best to stick tight to his money. There- 
fore having no boat within reach, and the 
’midship all aflame, I made a raft of the 
cuddy-hatch, and warped along by the 
side of the ketch, and purchased my cash 
from its little nest; and then with a 
thankful heart, and nothing but a pair 
of breeehes on, made the best of my 
way ashore, punting myself with a broken 
oar. 

This desire to sacrifice me (without the 
trouble even taken to count what my val- 
ue was), gave me such a sense of shock, 
and of spreading abroad everywhere, 
without any knowledge left of what might 
have become of me, and the subject liable 
to be dropped, if ever entered into by a 
Jolly Crowner, and a jury glad to please 
him, that for the moment I sate down upon 
a shelf of clay, until the wet came through 
my want of clothes. Suddenly this roused 
me up to make another trial for the sake 
of my well-accustomed and familiar suit 
of clothes, so well beloved; also even my 
Sunday style, more striking but less com- 
fortable ; in lack of which the world could 
never have gone on in our neighbourhood. 
Therefore I ran to my little punt, and 
pashed off. and was just in time to save 
my kit, with a little singeing. 

The ketch burned down to the water’s 
edge, and then a rough tide came up and 
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sank her, leaving me in a bitter plight, and 
for some time quite uncertain how to face 
the future. From knowledge of the Par- 
son’s style of treating similar cases, I felt 
it to be a most likely thing that I should 
be charged with firing her, robbing her, 
and concealing booty. And this injustice 
added to the bitterness of my close escape. 
“It is no use,” I said aloud; “it is useless 
to contend with him. He has sold himself 
to Satan, and thank God I have no chance 
with him.” Therefore by the time the fire 
had created some disturbance in the cot- 
tage bedrooms, I had got my clothing on, 
in a decent though hasty manner, and 
slipped into a little wood with my spy- 
glass, happily saved and resolved to 
a what happened in among the bump- 
ins. 

These came down, and stared and 
gawked, and picked up bits of singed 
spars, and so on, and laid down the law to 
one another, and fought for the relics, and 
thought it hard that no man’s body was to 
be found with clothes on. I saw them 
hunting for me, up and down the river 
channel, with a desperate ignorance of 
tide (although living so close to it), and 
I did not like to have my body hunted for 
like that. But I repressed all finer feel- 
ings, as a superior man must do, and 
chewed the tip of a bullock’s tongue, 
which luckily was in my waistcoat-pocket 
ready for great emergency; and which if 
a man keeps going on with, he may go 
like the great Elijah forty days, and 
feel no hunger. ‘At least I have heard 
so, and can believe it, having seen men 
who told me so; but I would rather 
have it proved by another man’s experi- 
ence. 

While I was looking on at these things, 
down came Parson Chowne himself, in a 
happy mood, and riding the black mare, 
now brought out of dock again. The 
country folk all fell away from their hope 
of stealing something, and laid fingers to 
their hats, being afraid to talk of him. He, 
however, did no more than sign to the serv- 
ing-man behind him to acknowledge com- 
pliments (which was outside his own cus- 
tom), and then he put spurs to his horse 
and galloped right and left through the lot 
of them. In my anxiety to learn what 
this dreadful man was up to, I slipped 
down through the stubs of the wood, 
where the faggot-cutters had lately been 
at work, gliding even upon my jersey, 
because of the Parson’s piercing eyes 
and there in the ditch I found some 
= and spied through a bushy breast- 
work. 
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"he cried 
“from what I have seen of the fellow; he 
has fired the ship, and run away with all he 


“No more thanI e 


could lay hands on. Asa Justice of the 
Peace I offer ten pounds reward for David 
Llewellyn, brought before me alive or 
dead. Is there one of you rantipoles can 
row? Oh, you can. Take this shilling, 
and be off with that big thief’s ferry- 
boat, and leave it at Sam Tucker’s shi 
yard, in the name of the Reverend Stoyle 
Chowne.” 

It went to my heart that none of the peo- 
ple to whom I had been so “ good and kind” 
—to use pretty Bardie’s phrase —now 
had the courage to stand up, and say that 
my character was most noble, and claim 
back my boat for me. , Instead of that, 
they all behaved as if I had never ferried 
them; and the ingratitude of the young 
women made me long to be in Wales 
again. Because, you may say what you 
like; but the first point in our people is 
gratitude.. 

“Of course,” cried Chowne, and his 
voice, though gently used, came down the 
wind like a bell; “of course, good people, 
you have not found the corpse of that 
wretched villain.” 

“Us would giv’ un up, glad enough, 
if us only gat the loock, for tan zhill- 
ing, your Raverance. Lave aloun tan 
poond.” 

When that miserable miser said a thing 
so low as that, my very flesh crept on my 
bones, and my inmost heart was sick with 
being made so very little of. To myself I 
always had a proper sense of estimation; 
and to be put at this low figure made me 
doubt of everything. However, I came to 
feel, after a bit, that this is one of the 
trials which all good men must put up 
with: neither would a common man find 
his corpse worth ten pounds sterling. 

Betwixt my sense of public value (a de- 
finite sum, at any rate) and imagination of 
what my truly natural abilities might lead 
me to, if properly neglected, I found ita 
blessed hard thing to lie quiet until dark 
and then slip out. And the more so be- 
cause my stock of food was all consumed 
by middle day; and before the sun went 
down, hunger of a great sh:pe and size 
arose and raged within me. This is al- 
ways difficult to discipline or to reason 
with; and to men of the common order it 
suggests great violence. To me it did 
nothing of that kind, but led me into a 
little shop, where I paid my money, and 
got. my loaf. My flint and steel and tin- 
der-box lay in my pocket handy. These I 
felt-aud felt again, and went ‘into the 
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woods and thought, and found that even 
want of food had failed to give me a 
thorough-going and consistent appetite. 
Because, for the first time in my life, 
I had shaped a strong resolve, and sworn 
to the Lord concerning it— to commit a 





downright crime, and one which I might 
be hanged for. Although every one who | 
has entered into my sufferings and my | 
dignity, must perceive how right I was, | 
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“You are the very best man,” she an- 
swered, with her beautiful eyes full upon 
me, “that I have seen, since I was a child. 
I must think what to do for you. Did 
you burn anything more, old Davy?” 

“ The fire did, your ladyship, three large 
barns, and a thing they call a ‘linhay;’ 
also the granary, and the meal-house, and 
the apple-room, and the churn-room, and 
only missed the dairy by a little nasty 





and would never inform against me, I will | slant of wind.” 
only say that on Saturday evening Parson; “What a good thing you have done! 
Chowne had fourteen ricks, and on Sun-| There is scarcely any man I know, that 
day morning he had none, and might be-| would have shown such courage. Mr. 
gin to understand the feelings of the | Llewellyn, is there anything in my power 
many farmers who had been treated thus | to do for you?’’ 
by him. Right gladly would I have beheld| Nuthing could have pleased me more 
his face (so rigid and contemptuous at than to find this fair young lady rejoicing 
other people’s trouble) when he should |in this generous manner at the Parson’s 
come to contemplate his own works thus misadventure. And her delight in the 
brought home to him. But I could not;contemplation made me almost feel re- 
find a hedge thick enough to screen me | pentance at the delicate forbearance of the 
from his terrible piercing eyes. | lames from the Rectory itself. But I 
This little bit of righteous action made a' could not help reflecting how intense and 
stir, you may be sure, because it was so con-, bitter must be this young harmless crea- 
trary tothe custom of the neighbourhood.  ture’s wrong received and dwelling in her 
Although I went to see this fire, I took the mind, ere she could find pleasure from 
finest care to leave no evidence behind me; wild havoc and destruction. 
and even turned my bits of toggery inside| “There is one thing you can do,” I an- 
out at starting. But there was a general swered very humbly; “and it is my only 
sense in among these people, that only a chance to escape from misconstruction. I 
foreigner could have dared to fly in the never thought, at my time of life, to be- 
Parson’s face so. 1 waited long enough to gin life so again. But I am now a home- 
catch the turn of the public feeling, and less man, burned out of my latest refuge, 
finding it set hard against me, my fore-| and with none to care forme. Perhaps I 
most thought was the love of home. may be taken up to-morrow, or the next 
Keeping this in view, and being pressed day. And with such a man against me, it 
almost beyond bearing now, with no cer- must end in hanging.” 
tainty, moreover, as to warrants coming; “I never heard such a thing,” she said: 
out, and the people looking strangely, “he tries to burn you in your bed, after 
every time they met me, I could have no’ blowing you up, and doing his very best 
peace until I saw the beautiful young lady, to drown you; and then you are to be 
and to her told everything. You should ; hanged because there is a bonfire on his 
have seen-her eyes and cheeks, as well as | premises! It is impossible, Mr. Llewellyn, 
the way her heart went; and the pride | to think twice of such a thing.” 
with which she gathered all her meaning; “Your ladyship may be right,” I an- 
up to speak; even after I had told her how swered; “and in the case of some one 
the ricks would burn themselves. ‘else, reasoning would convince me. But 
“ You dear old Davy,” she said, “Inever now if I even stop to think twice, it will 
thought you had so much courage. You lead to handcuffs; and handcuffs lead to 
are the very bravest man — but stop, did halter.” 
you burn the whole of them?” | At this she began to be frightened 
“ Every one burned itself your ladyship; much, and her fright grew worse, as I de- 
I saw the ashes dying down, and his sum- scribed the unpleasantness of hanging; 
mer-house as well took fire, through the how I had helped myself to run up nine 
mischief of the wind, and all his winter stock good men at the yard-arm. And a fine 
of wood, and his tool-house, and his * thing, for their souls, no doubt, to stop 
“ Any more, any more, old David?” | them from more mischief, and let them go 
“Yes, your ladyship, his cow-house after up while the Lord might think that other 
the cows were all set free, and his new men had injured them. 
eart-shed fifty feet long, also his carpen-; “Your ladyship,” I began again, when I 
ter’s shop, and his cider-press.” é ‘saw all her delicate colour ebbing ; “it is 
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not for a poor hunted man to dare to beg 
a favour.” 

“Oh yes, it is, it is,” she cried; “that is 
the very time to do it. Anything in my 
power, David, after all you have done for 
me.” 

“Then all that I want of your ladyship 
is toget me rated aboard of Captain 
Drake Bampflyde’s ship.” 

She coloured up so clearly that I was 
compelled to look away: and then she 
said — 

“ How do you know —I mean who can 
have told you that — but are you not too 
— perhaps a little sa 

“Too old, your ladyship? Not a day. 
I am worth half-a-dozen of those young 
chips who have got no bones to their legs 
yet. And as for shooting, if his Honour 
wants a man to train a cannon, I can hit 
a marlinspike with a round-shot, at a 
mile and a half, as soon as I learn the 
windage.” 

For I knew by this time that Captain 
Bampfylde’s ship, the Alcestis, was in re- 
serve, as a feeder, for the Royal Navy, to 
eateh young hands and train them to some 
knowledge of sea-life, and smartness, and 
the styles of gunnery. And who. could 
teach them these things better than a vet- 
eran like me ? 

Miss Carey smiled at my conceit, as per- 
haps she considered it; “ Well, Davy, if 
you can fire a gun, as well as you cana 
hay-rick i 

“No more, your ladyship, I beseech you. 
Even walls like these have ears; and every 
time I see my shadow, I take it for a con- 
stable. I am sure there are two men 
after me ” 

“Have you then two shadows? ” she 
asked, in her peculiar pleasant way: “at 
any rate no one will dare to meddle with 
you, or any of us, I should hope, in the 
General’s own house. Come in here. I 
expect, or at least I think, there is some 
prospect of a boat from the Alcestis com- 











ing up the river this very evening. Per- 
haps you have some baggage.” 
“No, your ladyship, not a bit. They 


burned me out of all of it. But I saved 
some money kindly, by special grace of 
God, at the loss of all my leg-hair.” 

I ought not to have said that, I knew, 
directly after uttering it, toa young lady 
who could not yet be up to things of that 
kind. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 





The very next day, I was afloat as a and 
man of the Royal Navy of the United King- 
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dom. None but a sailor can imagine what 
I felt and what I thought. Here for years 
I had been adrift from the very work God 
shaped me for, wrecked before my time by 
undue violence of a Frenchman. Also [ 
had bred my son up to supply my place a 
little ; and a very noble fellow, though he 
could not handle cutlash or lay gun as I 
had done. But he might have come to it 
if he ever had coms to my own time of life. 
This however haa been cut short by the 
will of Providence; and now I felt bound 
to make yood for it. Only one thing 
grieved me, viz., to find the war declining. 
This went to my heart the more, because 
our navy had not done according to its an- 
cient fame, anywhere but at Gibraltar and 
with Admiral Roduey, in the year before [ 
rejoined it. Off the coast of America, 
things I could not bear to hear; also the 
loss of the Royal George, the capture of 
the Leeward Islands, and of Minorca by the 
French; and even a British sloop of war 
taken by a French corvette. Such things 
moved me to the marrow, after all I had 
seen and done ; and all our ship’s company 
understood that I returned to the service 
in the hope to put a stop to it. This re- 
claiming of me to the thing that I was 
meant for took less time than I might use 
to bring a gun toits bearings. That beau- 
tiful Miss Carey managed everything with 
Captain Drake, and in less than filty kisses, 
they had settled my affairs. I could have 
no more self-respect, if I said another word. 
But the King and the nation won the 
entire benefit of this. It came to pass that 
I was made a second instructor in gunnery, 
with an entire new kit found me, and six 
and-two-pence a-week appointed, together 
with second right to stick a fork into the 
boiler. Of course I could not have won 
all this by favour; but showed merit. It 
had however been allowed me, under an 
agreement (just enough, yet brought about 
by special love of justice) that I should re- 
ceive a month ashore at Newton-Nottage, 
in the course of the spring, whenever it 
might suit ourcruising. My private affairs 
demanded this; as well as love of neigh- 
bours, and strong desire to let them know 
how much they ought to make of me. 
How I disdained my rod and pole, and 
the long-shore life and the lubberly ways, 
when I felt once more the bounding of the 
open water, the spring of the buoyant tim- 
bers answering every movement gallantly, 
the generous vehemence of the canvas, and 
the noble freedom of the ocean winds 
around us! The rush up a liquid moun- 
tain, and the sway on the balance of the 
world, then the plunge into the valley, al- 
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most out of the sight of God, though we; enough, in his way and in his manners, 


feel Him hovering over us. While the 
heart leaps with the hope of yet more glo- 
rious things to come — the wild delight, the 
rage, suspense, and majesty of battle. 
othing vexed me now so much as to 
hear from private people, and even from 
the public sailors, that the nation wanted 
peace. No nation ever should want peace, 
until it has thoroughly thrashed the other, 
or is bound by wicked luck to knock under 
ee ge And neither of those things 
had befallen England at this period. But 
I have not skill enough to navigate in poli- 
tics. And before we had been long at sea, 
we spoke a full-rigged ship from Hamburg, 
which had touched at Falmouth; and two 
German boys, in training for the British 
Navy, let us know that peace was signed 
between Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
as nearly as might be on Valentine’s Day 
of the year 1783. Asad and hard thing 
we found to believe it, and impossible to 
be pleased after such practice of gunnery. 

Nevertheless it was true enough, and 
confirmed by another ship; and now a new 
Ministry was in office under a man of the 
name of Fox, doubtless of that nature also, 
ready always to run to earth. Nothing 
more could be hoped except to put up with 
all degradation. A handful of barbarous 
fellows, wild in the woods and swamps of 
America, most of them sent from this home- 
country through their contempt of disci- 
pline, fellows of this sort had been able 
(mainly by skulking and shirking fight) to 
elude and get the better of His Britannic 
Majesty’s furces, and pretend to set up on 
their own account, as if they could ever get 
on so. No one who sees these things as 
clearly as I saw them then and there, can 
doubt as to the call I felt to rejoin the 
Royal Navy. 

Of course I could not dream that now 
there was rising in a merchant-ship cap- 
tured from the Frenchmen, and fitted with 
two dozen guns, a British Captain such as 
never had been seen before, nor will ever 
be again; and whose skill and daring left 
the Frenchmen one hope only—to run 
ashore, and stay there. 

However, not to dwell too long on the 
noblest and purest motives. it did not take 
me quite three weeks to supersede the first 
instructor, and to get him sent ashore, and 
find myself hoisted into his berth, with a 
rise of two-and-two per week. This gave 
me eight-and-fourpence, with another stripe 
on my right arm, and what was far more 
to the purpose, added greatly to the effi- 
ciency of the British Navy. Because the 
man was very well, or at any rate well 





and quite worth his wages ; but to see him 
train a gun, and to call him first Instructor ! 
Captain Bampfylde saw, in twenty minutes, 
that I could shoot this fine fellow’s head 
off. unwilling as I was to give offence, and 
delicate about priming. And all the men 
felt at once the power of a practised hand 
set over them. I saw that the Navy had 
fallen back very much in the matter of 
gunnery, in the time of the twenty years, 
or so, since I had been Gun-captain; and 
it came into my head to show them many 
things forgotten. The force of nature car- 
ried me into this my proper position; and 
the more rapidly, because it happened to 
occur to me that here was the very man 
pointed out. as it were by the hand of Prov- 
idence, for Parson Chowne to blow up next. 
Our Captain had the very utmost confi- 
dence that could be in him, and he stood 
on his legs with a breadth that spoke to 
the streneth of his constitution; a man of 
enduring gravity. Also his weight was 
such that the Parson never could manage 
to blow him up, with any powder as yet 
admitted into the Royal Dockyards. I 
liked this man, and I let him know it; but 
I thought it better for him to serve his 
country on shore a little, after being so 
long afloat; if (as I put it to his con- 
science) he could keep from poaching, and 
from firing stackyards, or working danger- 
ous ferries. He told me that he had no 
temptation towards what I had mentioned ; 
but on the other hand felt inclined, after 
so many years at sea, to have a family of 
his own; and a wife, if found consistent. 
This I assured him I could manage; and 
in a few words did so; asking for nothing 
more on his part than entire confidence. 
My nature commanded this from him; and 
we settled to exchange our duties in a 
pleasant manner. I gave him introduction 
to the liveliest of the farmers’ daughters, 
telling him what their names were. And 
being over-full of money, he paid me half- 
a-crown apiece, for thirteen girls to whom 
I gave him letters of commendation. This 
was far too cheap, with all of them hand- 
somer than he had any right to; and three 
of them only daughters, and two with no 
more than grandmothers. But I love to 
help a fellow-sailor ; and thus I got rid of 
him. For our Captain had the utmost 
faith in this poor man’s discretion, and had 
thought, before I said it, of laying him up 
at Narnton Court, to keep a general look- 
out, because his eyes were failing. I did 
not dare to offer more opinion than was 
asked for, but it struck me that if Parson 


‘Chowne had been too clever for David 
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Llewellyn, and made the place too hot for 
him, he was not likely to be outwitted by 
Naval Instructor Heaviside. 

However, I could not see much occasion 
for Chowne to continue his plots any 
longer, or even to keep watch on the 
house, unless it were from jealousy of our 
Captain’s visits. As far as any one might 
fathom that unfathomable Parson, he had 
two principal ends in view. The first was 
to get possession of Miss Carey and all her 
Every, by making her Mrs. Chowne, 

o. 4; the second, which would help him 
towards tbe first, was to keep up against 
poor Captain Drake the horrible charge 
of having killed those two children, whose 
burial had been seen as before related. 
And here I may mention what I had for- 
gotten, through entire want of vindictive 
feeling —to wit, that I had, as a matter of 
duty, contrived to thrash very heavily 
both of those fellows on Braunton Bur- 
rows, who had been spying on Narnton 
Court, and committed such outrages 
against me. Without doing this, I could 
not have left the county conscientiously. 

And now on board the Alcestis, a rat- 
tling fine frigate of 44 guns, it gave me no 
small pleasure to find that (although the 
gunnery practice was not so good as I was 
accustomed to), in seamanship, and disci- 

line, and general smartness, there was 
ittle to be reasonably complained of; es- 
pecially when it was borne in mind what 
our svecial duty was, and why we were 
kept in commission when so many other 
ships were paid off, at the conclusion 
of the war. Up to that time the Alcestis 
had orders to cruise off the western coasts, 
not only on account of some French pri- 
vateers which had made mischief with our 
shipping, but also as a draft-ship for re- 
ceiving and training batches of young 
hands, who were transferred, as occasion 
offered, to Halifax, or the West Indies 
station. And now as the need for new 
forces ceased, Captain Drake was begin- 
ning to expect orders for Spithead to dis- 
charge. Instead of that, however, the Ad- 
miralty had determined to employ this 
ship, which had done so much in the 
way of education, for the more thorough 
settlement of a question upon which they | 
differed from the general opinion of the 
Navy, and especially of the Ordnance 
Board. This was concerning the value of 
anew kind of artillery invented by a 





clever Scotchman, and called a “Carron- 
ade,’”’ because it was cast at certain iron-| 
works on the banks of the river Carron. | 
This gun is now so thoroughly well known | 
and approved, and has done so much to 
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help us to our recent triumphs, that I need 
not stop to describe it, although at first it 
greatly puzzled me. It was so short, and 
light, and handy, and of such large caliber, 
moreover with a great chamber for the pow- 
der, such as a mortar has, that at first it 
quite upset me, knowing that I must ap- 
ns familiar, yet not being so. However, 

kept in the background, and nodded and 
shook my head so that every one misun- 
derstood me differently. 

That night TF arose and studied it, and 
resolved to back it up, because only Captain 
Drake was in its favour, and the first lieu- 
tenant. Heaviside was against it strongly, 
although he said that six months ago the 
Kainbow, an old 44, being refitted with 
nothing else but carronades of large cali- 
ber, had created such terror in a French 
ship of almost equal force, that she fired a 
broadside of honour, and then surrendered 
to the Rainbow. But tocome back to our 
Alcestis, at the time I was promoted to 
first place in gunnery. Over and above 
her proper armament of long guns, eigh- 
teen and twelve pounders, she carried on 
the quarter-deck six 24-pounder carron- 
ades, and two of 18 in the forecastle. So 
that in truth she had fifty-two guns, and 
was a match in weight and metal fora 
French ship of sixty guns, as at that time 
fitted. Afterwards it was otherwise; and 
their artillery outweighed ours, as much as 
a true Briton outweighs them. 

Now Naval Instructor Mr. Llewellyn 
had such a busy time of it, and was found 
so indispensable on board the Alcestis, 
that I do assure you they could not spare 
him for even a glimpse of old Newton- 
Nottage, until the beginning of the month 
of May. But as I always find that people 
become loose in their sense of duty, unless 
girt up well with money (even as the an- 
cients used to carry their cash in their 
girdles), I had taken advantage of a run 
ashore at Pembroke, to send our excellent 
Parson Lougher a letter containing a £5 
note, as well as a few words about my 
— position, authority, and estimation. 

trusted to him as a gentleman not to 
speak of those last matters to any untrust- 
worthy person whatever; because there 
would be six months’ pension falling due 
to me at Swansea, at the very time of 
writing; and which of course I meant to 
have; for my zeal in overlooking my 
wound could not replace me unwounded, 
Itrow. But knowing our government to 
be thoroughly versed in every form of 
stinginess and peculation (which was sure 
to be doubled now a Fox was in), I 
thought that they might even have the 
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dishonesty to deny me my paltry pittance 
on account of ancient merit and great val-: 
our, upon the shabby plea that now I was 
on full pay again! They would have done 
so, I do believe, if their own clumsy and: 
careless ways had allowed them to get 
scent of it. But they do things so stupid- 
ly, that a clever man need never allow 
them to commit roguery upon him. And 
by means of discreet action, I was enabled 
for fourteen years, to draw the pension I 
had won so nobly, as weil as the pay I was 
earning so grandly. However, these are 
trifles. The £5 note was for Mother Jones, 
to help our Bunny with spring-clothes, and 
to lay out at her descretion for my grand- 
child’s benefit, supposing (as I must needs 
suppose) that Churchwarden Morgan, in 
face of his promise, would refuse indig- 
nantly to accept a farthing for the child’s 
nourishment. He disappointed me how- 
ever, by accepting four pound ten, and 
Mrs: Jones was quite upset; for even 
Bunny never could have eaten that much 
in the time. Charles was a worthy man 
enough (as undertakers always are), but 
it was said that he could not do according 
to his lights, when fancy brought his wife 
across them. Poor Mother Jones was so 
put out, that she quite forgot what she 
was doing until she had spent the ten 
shillings of change in drawers for her mid- 
dle children. And so poor Bunny got 
nothing at all; nor even did poorer Bardie. 
For this little dear I had begged to be 
hought, for the sake of her vast imagina- 
tion, nothing less than a two-shilling doll, 
jointed both at knee and elbow, as the 
Dutchmen turn them out. It was to be 
naked (like Parson Chowne’s folk), but 
with the girls at the well stirred up to 
make it more becoming. And _ then 
Mother Jones was to go to Sker, and in 
my name present it. 

All things fail, unless a man himself goes 
and looks afterthem. And so my £5 note 
did; and when I was able to follow it, 
complaint was too late,as usual. But you 
should have seen the Village on the day 
when our Captain Drake — as we delighted 
to call him —fonnd himself for the first 
time able to carry out his old promise to 
me, made beneath the very eyes of his 
true love, Isabel. The thought of this had 
long been chafing in between his sense of 
honour, and of duty set before him by the 
present Naval Board. And but for his 
own deeper troubles, though I did my 
best for ease, he must have felt discomfort. 
If I chose, I could give many tokens of 





what he thought of me, not expressed, nor 
even hinted; yet to my mind palpable. 
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But as long as our Navy lasts, no man will 
dare to intrude on his Captain. . 

Be it enough, and it was enough, that 
his Majesty’s 44-gun ship Alcestis brought 
up, as near as her draught allowed, to 
Porthcawl Point, on the 5th of May 1783. 
This was by no means my desire, because 
it went against my nature to exhibit any 
grandeur. And I felt in my heart the 
most warm desire that Master Alexander 
Macraw might happen to be from home 
that day. Nothing could have grieved me 
more, than for a man of that smali nature 
to behold me stepping up in my handsome 
uniform, with all the oars saluting me, and 
the second lieutenant in the stern-sheets 
crying, “ Farewell, Mr. David!” also 
officership marked upon every piece of my 
clothes in sight; and the dignity of my 
bearing not behind any one of them. But 
as my evil luck would have it, there was 
poor Sandy Mac himself, and more half- 
starved than ever. Such is the largeness 
of my nature, that I sank all memory of 
wrongs, and upon his touching his hat to 
me I gave him an order for a turbot, inas- 
much as my clothes were now too good, 
and my time too valuable, to permit of 
my going fishing. 

This, however, was nothing at all, com-. 
pared with what awaited me among the 
people at the well. All Newton was as- 
sembled there to welcome and congratu- 
late me, and most of them called me “ Cap- 
tain Llewellyn,” and every one said I[ 
looked ten years younger in my handsome 
uniform. I gave myself no airs whatever 
—that I leave for smaller men — but en- 
tered so heartily into the shaking of hands, 
that if I had been a pump, the well be- 
neath us must have gone quite dry. But 
all this time I was looking for Bunny, who 
was not among them: and presently I saw 
short legs of a size and strength unparal- 
leled, except by one another, coming at a 
mighty pace down the yellow slope of 
sand, and scattering the geese on the small 
green patches. Mrs. Morgan had kept her 
to smarten up,—and really she was a 
credit to them, so clean, and bright, and 
rosy-faced. At first she was shy of my 
grand appearance ; but we very soon made 
that right. 

Now I will not enlarge upon or even 
hint at the honour done me for having 
done such honour to my native place, be- 
cause as yet I had done but little, except 

utting that coat on, to deserve it. 

nough that I drew my salary for attend- 
ing to the old church clock, also my pen- 
sion at Swansea, and was feasted and en- 
tertained, and became for as long as could 
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be expected the hero of the neighbourhood. 
And I found that Mother Jones had kept 
my cottage in such order, that after a day 
or two I was able to go to Sker for the 
urpose of begging the favour of a visit 
rom Bardie. 

But first, as in duty bound, of course, I 
es my respects to Colonel Longher. As 

uck would have it, both the worthy 
Colonel and Lady Bluett were gone from 
home; but my old friend Crumpy, their 
honest butler, kindly invited me in, and 
gave me an excellent dinner in his own 
pantry; because he did not consider it 
proper that an officer of the Royal Navy 
should dine with the mids in the kitchen, 
however unpretending might be his beha- 
viour. And here, while we were exchang- 
ing experience over a fine old cordial, in 
bursts the Honourable Rodney, without so 
much as knocking at the door. Upon see- 
ing me his delight was such that I could 
forgive him anything; and his admiration 
of my dress, when I stood up and made 
the salute to him, proved that he was born 
a sailor. A fine young fellow he was as 
need be,-in his twelfth year now, and come 
on a mitching expedition from the great 
grammar-school at Cowbridge. To drink 
his health, both Crumpy and myself had 
courage for another glass; and when I be- 
gan to tell sea-stories, with all the empha- 
sis and expression flowing out of my uni- 
form, he was so overpowered that he in- 
sisted on a hornpipe. This, although it 
might be now considered under dignity, I 
could not refuse as a mark of respect for 
him, and for the service; and when I had 
executed, as perhaps no other man can, 
this loyal and inimitable dance, his feelings 
were carried away so strongly that he 
offered all the money left him by a course 
of school-work (and amounting to four- 
pence-half-penny) if I would only agree to 
smuggle him on board our Alcestis, when 
she should come to fetch me. 

This, of course, I could not think of, 
even for a hundred pounds; and much as 
I longed for the boy to have the play of 
his inclination. And in the presence of 
Crumpy too, who, with all his goodwill to 
me, would be sure to give evidence badly, 
if his young master were carried away! 
And under such love and obligation to the 
noble Colonel, I behaved as a man should 
do, when having to deal with a boyish boy; 
that is to say, I told his guardians on the 
next opportunity. 

But to break away at once from all these 
trifling matters, only one day came to 
before I went for Bardie. All along the 






sea-coast I was going very sadly; half in 
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hopes, but more in fear, because I had bad 
news of her. What little they could tell 
at Newton was that Delushy was almost 
dead, by means of a dreadful whooping- 
cough, all throughout the winter, and the 
small caliber of her throat. And Charles 
Morgan had no more knowledge of my 
warm feeling thitherward, than to show 
me that he had been keeping some boards 
of sawn and seasoned elm, too feet six in 
length, and in breadth ten inches, from 
what he had heard about her health, and 
and the likelihood of her measurement. 
When I heard this, you might knock me 
down, in spite of all my uniform, with a 
tube of macaroni. People have a foolish 
habit, when a man comes home again, of 
keeping all the bad news from him, and 
pushing forward all the good. If this had 
not been done to me, I never could have 
slept a wink, ere going to Sker Manor. 

‘o me that old house always seemed 
even more desolate and foflorn with the 
summer sunshine on it, than in the fogs 
and storms of winter; perhaps from the 
bareness of the poe 8 Fm and the rocks, 
and dry-stone walls, showing more in the 
brightness, and when woods and banks are 
fairest. I looked in vain for a moving 
creature; there seemed to be none for 
miles around except a sullen cormorant 
sleeping far away at sea. Only little 
Dutch was howling in some lonely corner 
slowly, as when her five young masters 
died. 

As I approached the door in fear of be- 
ing too late to say good-bye to my pretty 
little one, yet trying to think how well it 
might be for her poor young life to flutter 
to some guardian angel, my old enemy 
Black Evan stood and barred the way for 
me. I doubt if he knew me, at first sight ; 
and beyond any doubt at all, I never should 
have known him, if I had chanced to meet 
him elsewhere. For I had not set eyes 
on his face from the day when he fright- 
ened us so at the Inquest; and in those 
ten months, what a change from rugged 
strength to decrepitude ! 

“ You cannot see any one in this house,” 
he said very quietly, and of course in 
Welsh; “every one is very busy, and in 
great trouble every one.” 

“Evan black, I feel sorrow for you. 
And have felt it, through all your troubles. 
Take the hand of a man who is come with 
goodwill, and to help you.” 

He put out his hand, and its horn 
was gone. I found it flabby, cold, and 
ae. A od ago he had been 
famous for crushing everything in his 
palm. 
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“You cannot help us; neither can any 
man born of a woman,” he answered, with 
his black eyes big with tears: “ it is the will 
of the Lord to slay all whom He findeth dear 
to me.” 

“Is Delushy dead?” T asked with a 
great sob rising in my throat, like wad- 
ding rammed by an untaught man. 

“The little sweetheart is not yet dead; 
but she cannot live beyond the day. She 
lies panting with lips open. What food has 
she taken for five days ?” 

Any one whose nature leads him to be 
moved by little things would have been 
distressed at seeing such a most unlucky 
creature finishing her tender days in that 
quiet childish manner, among strangers’ 
tenderness. In her weak, defeated state, 
with all her clever notions gone, she lay 
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with a piece of striped flannel round her, 
the lips, that used to prattle so, now gasp- 
ing for another breath, and the little toes 
that danced so. limp, and frail, and feebly 
twitching. The tiny frame was too worn 
to cough, and could only shudder faintly. 
when the fit came through it. Yet I could 
see that the dear little eyes looked at me, 
and tried to say to the wandering wits that 
it was Old Davy; and the helpless tongue 
made effort to express that love of beauty, 
which had ever seemed to be the ruling 
baby passion. The crown and stripes upon 
my right arm were done in gold — at my 
own expense, for Government only allowed 
yellow thread. Upon these her dim eyes 
fastened, with a pleasure of surprise; and 
though she could not manage it, she tried 
to say, “ How boofely !” 





Tue Oricin or THE Domestic TuRKEy. — 
Hitherto ornithologists have been divided in 
their views regarding the origin of the domestic 
turkey, some believing with Linnzeus that the 
European bird is a descendant of the wild race 
inhabiting the United States, others holding an 
opinion originally expressed by Mr. Gould, that 
it is the domesticated Mexican race which this 
ornithologist distinguished under the name of 
meleagris mexicana. Mr. J. A. Allen, in a 
paper on the Mammals and Winter-Birds of 
East Florida, which is mentioned below, devotes 
a separate chapter to an examination of this 
question, and shows that the Northern and Mex- 
ican birds are not specifically distinct. The do- 
mestic turkey, in fact, was first introduced into 
Europe from Mexico about 1524, and subse- 
quently into the United States from Europe: a 
fact which admits of an easy explanatiou, since 
in their advanced condition of civilization the 
native Mexicans had succeeded in domesticating 
the turkey, and this their more savage neigh- 
bours on the north did not accomplish, The 
turkey, after having been brought to Europe 
nearly a century before the establishment of 
permanent settlements in the United States, was 
introduced thence into America with the other 
domestic animals, Academy. 


Grey Seats. — A fine young pair of the grey 
seal (Halicherus grypus) has just been added 
to the Zcological Society’s living collection. This 
species, although not uncommon on some parts 
of the British coast, has never previously been 
received alive by the society. The present s 
imens were obtained near St. David’s, in South 
Wales, where this seal is said to be of not un- 
frequent occurrence. i this seal, the 





society’s collection also contains examples of 
three other Phocidss— namely, the sen-lion 
(Otaria pusilla), and the common seal (Phoca 
vitulina). Public Opinion. 


A New Coan Mine.—A valuable seam of 
coal has been discovered on the estate of the 
Duke of Devonshire, by the Wingerworth Col- 
liery Company, while sinking a new shaft near 
Chesterfield. The sinkers found the bed on 
Monday last, at a depth of 450 yards from the 
surface The pit, which is the deepest in Der- 
byshire, will be worked by the above-named 
company, under the style and title of the Hard- 
wick Colliery Company. The coal in quality 
and quantity quite fulfils the expectations of the 
directors. Powerful machinery, constructed on 
the best principles, and embracing modern im- 
provements, is being laid down for the purpose 
of working the mine. Public Opinion. 


Tue Guano deposits on the Chincha Islands, 
which were in some places upwards of 100 feet 
thick, and generally admitted to be the excreta 
of birds, are now suspected by Dr. Habel and 
by Prof. Edwards to be an accumulation of the 
bodies of animals and plants — most of them of 
marine origin. According to a notice in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, it appears that the an- 
chors of ships moored in the vicinity of the 
Guano Islands frequently bring up guano from 
the bottom of the sea. This is thought to be 


PeC- | opposed to the idea of the bird origin of the 


deposit, and to refer it to those infusorial strata 
which are found in various parts of the world. 
From The Athenwum. 
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PASSENGERS at sea generally eat five 
times a-day, partly because the air makes 
them hungry, partly because they have 
nothing else to do. On shore we are less 
voracious and more occupied, but still we 
can scarcely get along agreeably without 
three meals. Some of us pretend that it 
is humiliating to be thus afflicted by purely 
animal needs ; others, on the contrary, are 
of opinion that, as feeding is a delectable 
operation, we ought to be very thankful 
that we can perform it so frequently; a 
third class thinks nothing about it either 
way; while doctors, economists, and his- 
torians regard eating as a grave question, 
as one of the keys to health, and as a se- 
rious element in the progress of civiliza- 
‘tion. And there is another point of view 
—more interesting still. We meet to eat; 
our repasts are made in company; they 
bring families and friends together; they 
exercise a unifying effect of enormous 
force. From Homer downwards, poets 
have sung the charms of what they call 
“the festive board;”’ they have praised 
its softening action, its power of stimulat- 
ing good temper, cheeriness, and gaiety; 
of dispelling anger, sadness, and discon- 
tent. The poets are right; nothing has 
ever been invented which soothes like 
dinner: and, without going so far as to 
suggest that it is a great moral cause, it 
may at all events be said with truth, that 
it stands in the front rank amongst the 
material influences for good which are at 
our disposal. Of the daily functions of 
home life it is indisputably the highest; 
no other social act can be compared to it 
in character, in importance, or in result. 
All the races of mankind feel this: even 
savages may be temporarily tamed by the 
sweet spell of mutual dinner; and as we 
rise in the scale of education the manifest- 
ation of its power grows clearer and clear- 
er, until we reach the pinnacie of its de- 
velopment in certain European homes. 

In no country are the higher uses of 
eating more thoroughly appreciated or 
more seriously pursued than in France. 
The eminently social nature of its people, 
their singular skill in the preparation of 
food, the power which they so generally 
possess of extracting pleasurable satisfac- 
tion from the most ordinary acts, combine 
to enable them to lift up dinner to a level 
which is rarely somben elsewhere. Of 
course there are sufficiently abundant ex- 
ceptions in other lands to show that intelli-. 
ge dining is not really a monopoly of the 
rench ; but they alone reulize it as a na- 
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tional fact; they alone, as a whole people, 
get out of the act of eating all that it can 
give. This superiority is not solely due 
to their culinary ability ; the perfection of 
their dining is not an exclusive conse- 
quence of scientific cooking: the cook’s 
work is but one of the two secrets of suc- 
cess; the other lies in the temper of the 
diners, and in their keen perception of the 
character of the operation which they are 
performing. There is evidence of the 
truth of this in almost every decent house 
in France; dinner is regarded as the prin- 
cipal event of family existence, as a mo- 
ment of moral expansion rather than as 
a process of simple nourishment; for, ex- 
cellent as the feeding ordinarily is, it alone 
would not raise meals to the importance 
which they assume amongst our neighbors. 
The people come to them not only to eat 
but to laugh, to charm the heart as well 
as to soothe the stomach. The conse- 
quence is that, as a rule, great cookery is 
neither used nor needed in daily home 
life. The ablest professors of the delicate 
art of arranging food, the profoundest chef, 
the most skilful cordon bleu, can contrib- 
ute, after all, but little more than their 
less learned colleagues to the real object 
of everyday dinner: it is only on special 
occasions, at great festivals, that their ca- 
pacities find room for exhibition. Ordi- 
nary life does not require, and cannot util- 
ize, transcendent ability in the kitchen — 
it wants lightness and brightness and 
laughter; and it is because they unite 
those merits to true home cookery that 
French families know how to dine. 

Still, however true all this may be, how- 
ever much the national temperament may 
contribute to the effect attained, the na- 
ture and execution of the dishes form the 
essential basis of a dinner in France just 
as they do elsewhere. Bad feeding de- 
stroys gaiety ; good cookery is consequent- 
ly called for quite as much for the sake of 
the moral influence it exercises as for the 

leasure which it offers to the tongue. 
But when we look indoors across the Chan- 
nel, we find that the phrase “good cook- 
ery” has a special meaning. It signifies 
something more than cunning variety, 
skilful handling, and pretty serving up. 
The deepest sense of the two words lies in 
the possession by every plat of the partic- 
ular taste which is proper to it. To per- 
sons who have never directed their atten- 
tion to this subtle point, or who have had 
no opportunity of studying it, such a defi- 
nition may seem either meaningless or in- 
complete, according to the bent of their 
individual impressions on the subject ; but 
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from the French point of view, it sets 
forth one of the great laws of cooking. 
To put the case quite clearly, it is essen- 
tial to recall the fact that wealth is the ex- 
ception in France, that poverty is the 
rule; that prudent thrift is generally 

ractised, even when it is not imposed by 
irresistible necessity; and that economy 
of housekeeping consequently stands first 
amongst domestic duties. Now, econom 
means privation, to some extent at all 
evénts; but though the French generally 
live very cheaply — though, with few ex- 
ceptions, their outlay is within their in- 
comes — though they do without what 
they think they ought not to pay for, they 
do not suffer as others would from this 
want of money, because they possess the 
priceless faculty of making the best of 
what they have. This capacity extends to 
almost every detail of home organization, 
but it comes out with conspicuous dis- 
tinctness in their management of food. 
The eating in middle-class French houses, 
inexpensive as it is, is certainly far su- 
perior to that of the majority of the richer 
classes in other countries. It consists of 
fewer dishes, of smaller quantities — it is 
——— of ares articles —its hab- 
itual range is limited; but the execution 
of each dish is perfect in itself, and the 
variety of the forms of preparation makes 
up for the relative absence of variety in 
the substances employed. The French 
are too poor and too wise to waste money 
in the purchase of fish, flesh, or fowl, when 
any of them cost more than their regular 
current value. These extravagances are 
left to people who are really wealthy, and 
to the faster elements of society in Paris 
and a few other towns. The nation never 
perpetrates them. But the nation, poor 
and saving as it is, requires that each dish 
shall be itself, with its full aroma, its full 
essence, its own character. It knows, by 
long experience, that poverty does not 
revent the exercise of skill: it sets the 
atter off against the former — it replaces 
money by intelligence. 

The first step towards the end in view is 
to so employ the sum allotted for the kitch- 
en that it shall produce its utmost value, 
not only in quantity and quality, but, 
what is even more important, in suitability. 
Going to market does not simply mean 
clever buying; it involves the far higher 
talent of adapting the choice of the pro- 
visions bought to the use which it is pro- 
posed to make of them. The law—so 
absolute is the habit that it may be called 
a law — which limits each day’s purchases 
of food to what can be consumed in twen- 
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ty-four hours, imposes the condition that 
everything shall be in small quantities; 
that is the basis of the entire question. 
Next comes the fitness of each object for 
the form of cookery to which it is to be 
subjected. No Frenchwoman, be she cook 
or mistress, would dream of buying the 
same chicken for a fricassée as she would 
select if she meant to roast it; the same 
vegetables for a soup or to serve alone; 
the same meat for stewing and for a réti. 
She would always choose an inferior and 
cheaper article in one case than in the other, 
knowing that it is useless to spend money 
in good looks when she has a sauce to de- 
pend upon which will cover ugliness. The 
difference of expense resulting from the 
application of this principle may certainly 
be averaged at a tenth, but the additional 
economy which is produced by the exclu- 
sive use of little quantities is considera- 
bly more important. Here, however, the 
effect is complex: it is not limited to the 
direct diminution of waste in the ordinary 
sense of that word; it extends in two or 
three directions, and brings about var'ous 
consequences which remain invisible until 
they are closely looked for. Those conse-- 

uences, however, form one of the great: 
elements of the subject, and it is well: 
—_ while to bring them clearly into 
light. 

Srirst of all, less fuel is required to cook 
a smail dish than a large one. French 
kitchen-ranges do not resemble those 
which are still so generally in use in Eng- 
land, where the same vast mass of coal 
goes on blazing itself away, whether its 
heat be employed to boil a kettle or to 
roast a sheep. In France, especially in 
the country, cookery is carried on with 
wood or charcoal fires, kept down to a low 
smoulder when not needed for the moment, 
and roused np to activity in five minutes 
when the time comes to use them. The 
same exact adaptation of means to the end, 
the same diligent pursuit of small economies, 
is discovered here as in all other details of 
the subject: a fire to roast a chicken is 
made just big enough to serve the pur- 
pose; the combustion of a pennyworth of 
charcoal boils or stews the contents of 
two saucepans at the same time; directly 
the operation is complete the fire is cov- 
ered up with ashes, or is put right out. 
Small quantities do not take so long to 
cook as big ones do, so they need heat for 
a shorter period ; and even in the case of 
soups, and of the few other dishes which, 
require hours of gentle simmering to bring: 
them to the point, the very nature of the 
process prohibits strong flame and accom- 
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panying loss of fuel. “ Cuisinez douce- 
ment”’ is the first counsel given tc a be- 
ginner; and that means, amongst other 
things, never have a bigger or a hotter 
fire than you really want; for if you 
do, you will waste money, and will burn 
your casseroles and their contents. 

The next consequence of the French 
system is that everything is eaten up. As 
there is only just enough, nobody has a 
chance of leaving anything; waste is sup- 
pressed because it cannot exist without a 
surplus, because its very possibility de- 
pends on an excess of supply over con- 
sumption. A very short experience will 
show a cook how much total weight of 
food she has to serve each day; and, the 
measure once acquired, she invariably acts 
upon it, and provides just that much and 
no more. The whole house knows that it 
will never be offered more than it can use ; 
and that if the dinner of to-day should 
seem to go beyond immediate wants, it is 
solely ‘because to-morrow’s breakfast. is 
included in the estimate. 

But the great source of economy lies in 
the diminished use of the dearer articles, 
and in the correspondingly increased em- 
ployment of the cheaper ones. If a great 
piece of meat, costing twelvepence a-pound, 
is placed at the disposal of a hungry fam- 
ily, it will naturally be eaten at until 
everybody is content; but if a far smaller 
joint, which only partially satisfies their 
appetites, is put before them with a sup- 
plementary allowance of soup, and bread, 
and vegetables, representing, at the out- 
side, an average price of three-pence a- 
pound, it follows that the latter elements 
‘of the dinner will be consumed in large 
proportions, and that the total cost will be 
‘diminished in the exact ratio in which 
three is substituted for twelve. This ex- 
ample is, however, far tov simple; it ex- 
presses the arithmetic of the case, but it 
gives no idea at all, either of its infinitely- 
varied applications, or of the ease with 
which such substitutions are carried out in 
France without any lessening of the attrac- 
tive qualities of dinner. But as, for the 
moment, we are considering only the 
money side of the matter, such an illus- 
tration is sufficient, because it shows dis- 
tinctly how the adoption of small dishes 
of each sort of food enables French house- 
— to economize on the dearer arti- 
cles. 

It is scarcely possible to form any relia- 
ble calculation of the total comparative 
saving which is brought about by the 
wnion of these three consequences of buy- 
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ing in little quantities —that is to say, of 
lessened fuel, suppression of waste, and 
the setting off of cheap food against hig¢h- 
er-priced articles. At a guess, however, 
it may be put at about a third; which 
means that, under the French system — 
supposing prices to be exactly equal in 
both cases—a sovereign will go as far as 
thirty shillings would in England. This , 
is the material result of kitchen manage- 
ment in France, and no one will deny its 
grave importance. But when we come to 
see that this vast economy of expense is ac- 
companied by extraordinary superiority in 
the nature of the food itself, we ought to 
regard our own food arrangements with 
stupefaction, and to ask ourselves when we 
are going to have sense enough to profit 
by the example set us across the Channel. 

In England, taking the people as a whole, 
and excluding the special cases, there are 
but three known national ways of dressing 
food, roasting, boiling, and that inconceiv- 
able horror known as “hash.” Roasting is 
not badly done by us, and we fry soles fair- 
ly ; but there end our faculties : what we call 
“boiling” is one of the most senseless acts 
to which human intelligence can descend ; 
it is an inexcusable, unjustifiable, wanton 
folly. To people who have been “ boiling ” 
all their lives, these adjectives may seem 
strong; but have they ever really asked 
themselves what this boiling means? 
Have they ever reflected for one instant 
over the operation they are performing ? 
To boil food, be it meat or be it veg- 
etable, is to extract from it, first, its 
volatile aroma, then its essences and 
juices, and, finally, its power of nutri- 
tion; aroma, essence, juice, and strength, 
go out into the hot water, leaving behind 
them the fibre which they have quitted. 
Now in France this process is called mak- 
ing soup; the water becomes excellent, but 
the materials which have imparted their 
nature to it are considered, with some few 
exceptions, to have lost all claim to be con- 
sidered as real food, and are only used as 
inferior aliments. So thoroughly is this 
principle applied, that even the water in 
which white haricots or cauliflowers have 
been boiled, is always kept to serve as a 
basis for vegetable soups. Every liquid 
which has received the extracted flavour 
of a boiled substance, is looked upon as 
precious, and is employed again in some 
special form, so as not to waste the proper- 
ties which it has acquired. In England, 
on the contrary, when we have carefully 
abstracted from turkey, or from beef, from 
chicken, ham, legs of mutton, green peas 
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or beans, all that steady red-hot boiling 
can take out of them, we eat the tasteless, 
azoteless relics of our work, and we dili- 
gently throw away the “dirty water” 
which contains all the nutrition that we 
have distilled. This may be worthy of a 
great nation, but it is not easy to see how. 
Scotland, at all events, uses mutton broth, 
but no right-minded Englishman will con- 
descend to swallow auy such “ stuff,” or if 
he does, he calls it “ hot water stirred with 
a tallow candle.” If ever prejudice and 
ignorance were thcrough synonyms (as 
they almost always are), it is surely in 
their application to British cooxing. 

Now, look at France and see what is 
done by the people who, according to our 
lofty convictions, live contemptibly on 
“kickshaws.” Their dogma is, that every- 
thing which is in food ought to be left in it 
by the cook and to be found in it by the 
eater. The entire theory of French cook- 
ing, both in form and in result, is contained 
in that one article of faith ; its consequence 
is, that the whole nutritive elements of 
every substance employed pass into the 
stomach, instead of being partially poured 
down the sink or sent out to the pigs, as is 
the case in this free and eminently great 
country. Yet we despise the eating of 
those miserable French, with all our hearts, 
and look scornfully down upon it from the 
glorious summit of our boiling. The ex- 
planation of this insanity—though the 
word explanation is miserably misemployed 
in such a sense—is, that we imagine that 
because we buy more meat than they do we 
are necessarily better fed. So perhaps we 
should be if we swallowed it all, though 
even then a good deal might be said against 
so needless a use of flesh; but as, on an 
average, we take out of it, by what we call 
cooking, at least a fourth of its alimentary 
value, we do not in reality get any more 
chemical result out of the sixty pounds of 
meat (beef, mutton, veal, and pork ) which 
each inhabitant of Great Britain (babies 
included) devours every year, than the 
Frenchman does out of the forty-five 
pounds of the same nature which he con- 
sumes. He, at all events, extracts the ut- 
termost from what he digests, for the sim- 
ple reason that it is all there to be digested ; 
not a grain of it has gone into the sewers 
or the sty —it is all in the dish, either in 
solid or inliquid. We should think it folly 
to throw away the gravy which exudes 
during the act of roasting; but not only 
do we take it as quite natural to fling to 
waste the entire product of the far more 
exhausting process of boiling, but we reso- 
lutely apply that process to the larger part 
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of ae we eat, as if it were the right thing 
to do. 

Excepting the harder vegetables the 
French boil absolutely nothing, in our 
meaning of the word at least. From Dun- 
kerque to Bayonne, from Nice to Stras- 
bourg, not one ounce of anything goes into 
the pot unless it be to make soup: but 
then the nation lives on soup. Roast meat 
costs too much for the everyday consump- 
tion of a population whose earnings aver- 
age eighteenpence a head : so they feed on 
a copious stew of bacon, sausage, cabbage, 
potatoes, and bread —and very good in- 
deed it is, provided one is hungry. This 
aspect of the case, of course, excludes all 
idea of sericus cookery ; it means feeding 
and nothing eise; but it is feeding in which 
everything is food, where what has been 
stewed out stops in the stew, where not 
one scrap is lost, where every centime 
aot produces its full result in the stom- 
ach. 

The same law applies everywhere, in 
every rank. As we rise in the scale of 
outlay, and, consequently, of types of nour- 
ishment, we find no change; the principle 
is the same throughout the land — eat 
everything, waste nothing. But the de- 
tails become vastly more interesting when 
skill comes into play, for then we see what 
art can do to adorn economy. The cook- 
ing at French hotels and restaurants, which 
is all that most travellers know anything 
about, gives but a faint idea of the feeding 
in use in families; for not only are the 
quantities and the expense much larger. in 
one case than the other, but the flavours 
are stronger, coarser, less varied, and less 
true. It is inside real homes that French 
eating should be studied, for it is there 
alone that it can be examined in reality 
and in perfection. The nation — whatever 
we may think —does not dine at cafés; 
such a plan would break up the affectionate 
habits which the French so fondly cherish ; 
it would be nasty and too dear. The na- 
tion takes its nourishment within its own 
four walls, so as to get it better and cheap- 
er, and to retain, in all its force, the em- 
inently social character of the act. And 
this applies to — class, without excep- 
tion ; for the great dinners in Paris private 
houses are as superior, in delicacy and re- 
finement of execution, to what the best res- 
taurants can produce, as is the home feed- 
ing of the peasants to what they could get 
in the country wine-shops. Café cookery 
employs even in its highest forms, too 
many artifices; it seeks too much to attain 
effect and vigour; it is not natural; ite 
sauces are too powerful — they hide the 
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intimate essence of the food: in one word, 
it does not realize the fundamental princi- 


ple of carefully preserving unimpaired the , 


particular aroma, the special perfume, 
which should rw they 

dish, and which gives to it its own distinc- 
tive nature. 


the regular daily list for home use, and 


which stand so high in French apprecia-| 


tion, that they are ordered several times 
a-week in moderate houses. Such are the 
more ordinary vegetable soups (whose 
name is legion ), the endless shapes of stews 
and of the simpler ragouts, the hundred 
forms of preparing eggs, the infinite variety 
of cheap plats sucrés. It is useless to at- 
tempt to describe such products, or even 
to give a list of them, especially as they 
are to be found in all the cookery-books ; 
but their number is so great, and their 
merit is so real, that they alone suffice, 
without including the high-class cookery, 
to place French feeding above that of the 
whole world outside. 

Here, however, habit and previous opin- 
ions may perhaps claim to have their say, 
and to protest against anything but “ plain 
joints.” There are many virtuous people 
who live and die in the intense belief that 
what they so oddly call “made dishes ”’ 
—as if everything they swallow were not 
“made’’ too — are unwholesome, and that 
“roast and boiled” are the sole manners 
of preparation worthy of British teeth. 
There is absolutely nothing to be said in 
reply to such ideas, for prejudice is so 
hard a master that it prevents all possibil- 
ity of fair comparison, and blinds us to 
the most convincing proofs. It would 
therefore be quite useless to expect that 
for the reasons already given, any real 
Englishman will believe that these “ made 
dishes” are quite as nutritive as roast 
meat, and are vastly more so than the 
same substances boiled. Even the strong 
arguments of economy and «lmost unlimit- 
ited variety which the French system 
supplies, might fail to produce any real ef- 
fect on minds which are resolved before- 
hand, as so many are, that nothing is to be 
learnt across the Channel. But there 
are enough inquisitive people round us to 
make it well worth while to show in what 
this economy and this variety consist, so 
that they, at all events, may judge whether 
they will try to begin the revolution which, 
sooner or later, must be enforced in Eng- 
lish eating. 

In giving details of the cost of house- 


elong to every: 


And furthermore, the res-: 
taurants never offer to their customers cer- | 
tain well-known dishes which form part of | 

all that; they have levelled prices almost 
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keeping. the difficulty is to choose a 
thoroughly fair example which honestly 
and truthfully sets forth an average case 
without exaggeration either way. Twen- 
ty years ago it would have been impossible 
to even attempt to do so, because the cost 
of food then varied widely all over France, 
certain places being about twice as dear as 
others. But railways have now changed 


everywhere, and have suppressed those 
singularly cheap residences in which Eng- 
lish people used to seek refuge, like St. 
Malo and St. Omer. There are still a few 
outlying villages, fifty kilometres from the 
nearest station, where a chicken can be 
got for eighteenpence; but with those ex- 
ceptions a chicken is now worth about the 
same all over France: and the same may 
be said, in substance, of every other arti- 
cle of food. The towns are dearer than 
the country, because of the octroi dues 
which are levied on all provisions which 
enter them, but that difference can be al- 
lowed for with tolerable exactness ; and it 
may be estimated, without much fear of 
error, that the cost of food in France is 
now about 10 per cent higher in the towns, 
and 20 per cent higher in Paris, than it is 
in the rural districts. Of course this val- 
culation is not intended to apply to every 
case; it shows only a general mean, but 
that mean is near enough to the reality to 
enable us to work upon it. It must, how- 
ever, be added, that during the last few 
years, and especially since the war, prices 
have gone up enormously, and that the 
figures which express the present cost of 
living are certainly one-third higher than 
they were in 1855. With these explana- 
tions before us, let us take a middle-class 
Paris family, living reasonably well, wisely 
economical, but in no way stingy, and let 
us see how its account-book stands. In 
order to provide fair ground of compari- 
son with the outlay of an English house- 
hold of corresponding rank, the example 
chosen is that of a cheery home, which 
includes nine people—three big ones, 
three little ones (who eat like big ones), 
and three servants. It should be added 
that there is somebody to dinner nearly 
every day, and a regular dinner-party 
once a-month, and that the service is per- 
formed with a tolerable amount of ele- 
gance. 

From the 1st September to 30th No- 
vember 1871 (ninety-one days) that fami- 
ly expended 1801 francs, 10 centimes (£72, 
0s. 10d. ), in food of every kind, excluding 
only wine; so that the exact average per 
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week was 140 francs (£5, 12s.) As there 
were, including friends, ten people fed 
every day, the cost per head per day 
amounted to exactly two francs, or one shil- 
ling and sevenpence. This outlay inclu- 
ded £7, 6s. 10d. for three dinner-parties of 
about a dozen people each. 
same period the cost of the wine consumed 
was 504 francs (£20, 3s. 2d.), of which 
364 francs were for ordinary wine, and 
240 francs for good wine. Meat, in all its 
forms, with poultry, represented £30, 1s. 
of the total, and consequently came to £2, 
6s. 8d. per week, which gives 6s. 8d. per 
day, or 8d. per head for each of the ten 
people. Bread costs £7, 1s.,and the rest 
was spent on a considerable variety of ob- 
jects, as is proved by the fact that the 
cook’s book contains an average of sixteen 
entries every day. That was the cost; 
now let us see what they got for it. 

Coffee and bread and butter began the 
day at eight o’clock. At half-past eleven 
came the breakfast, composed of two 
dishes of meat, one of vegetables, cheese, 
dessert, and coffee. The children had a 
small eating of their own at half-past 
three, made up of bread and jam, choco- 
late, or fruit. The dinner included soup, 


_ an enirée and a réti, vegetables, sometimes 


plat sucré, cheese, dessert, coffee and li- 
queurs. At nine came tea or éilleul. And 
do not let it be imagined that all this was 
simple cookery ; a good deal of it was so, 
but each day brought out at least one plat 
which required experience and execution, 
while the menus of the dinner-parties were 
little gems of delicate workmanship. This 
latter part of the subject is perhaps worthy 
of detailed analysis, for English housewives 
may, not improbably, be curious to know 
how much a Paris dinner costs the giver. 
In the case before us the servants are ex- 
ceptionally intelligent, and do everything 
without orders or surveillance ; the mistress 
has only to say to the man, “So many peo- 
ple to dinner to-morrow; the best service ; 
tell Marie to bring me her ideas;” and 
when the cook has submitted her “ideas,” 
and the menu is settled, the lady troubles 
her head no more about it. Such a priv- 
ilege is, however, somewhat rare; the rule 
on these occasions is, that mistresses of the 
middle class (it would be useless to talk of 
the very rich) are obliged to look about 
themselves a little, to order the dessert and 
to arrange the flowers. The programme 
which we will examine was for ten persons ; 
every article in it, excepting the dessert, 
was executed at home by the cook alone; 
this is what it cost, all ingredients in- 
cluded : — 


During the | galad 
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White soup, . ‘ P ° ° 
Tunny, olives, and radishes, ° 
Fillets of sole, a la Orly, ° 
10 cailles au nid, . e 
Timbale Milanaise, ° 
Roast fillet of beef, . 


_ —_ 
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Green peas, . ° ° 

Fried cream, ° . 

Cheese, ° . ° . ° 

Dessert (composed of wondrous 
things from Boissier’s), . ° 
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Deduct for economy on the expen- 
diture of the following day, in 
consequence of the relics left in 

0 10 
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and, 7 ‘ a 

There remains for the cost of the 

eatables, . * « * . 
Wine — 

1 bottle of Montrachet, . . 

2 bottles of Chapelle de Cham- 

bertin, . P . rs ° 

2 bottles of Gruaud Larose, 

2 bottles of Champagne, . 
Coffee and liqueurs, . 
Flowers, ‘ ° 
Candles and extra fires, 

Additional man to wait, 


£2 11 
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Total cost of the entertainment, £5 2 5 


All these items are copied textually from 
the cook’s book, excepting the wine, which 
appears at its original cost when bottled 
and laid down in the cellar years ago, but 
which now represents two or three times 
the value shown. Two of the dishes in the 
list merit explanation — the cailles au nid 
and the fried cream. Each quail, when 
cooked, is ornamented with his head, tail, 
and outspread wings; he is then placed on 
his “nest,’? which is formed of the bottom 
of an artichoke, and is half filled with sim- 
ulated eggs made of white stuffing. The 
nests are arranged in acircle in a large 
round dish, and bathe in a dark brown 
sauce. A prettier combination to look u 
on, or a pleasanter one to eat, can comnale 
be desired. Créme frite consists in balls of 
hot, liquid, creamy custard cased in a 
diaphanous golden pellicale of frizzled 
batter; in the mouth they burst and 
melt with a result that is fantastically 
delicious. And the wages of the woman 
who created these impossibilities are £19 
a-year ! 

Two questions present themselves here. 
What would such a dinner have cost in 
England, if indeed it could be produced 
here at all in any ordinary house? And 
how is it that French peasant girls, at £19 
a-year, can attain the talent necessary to 
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achieve so admirable a success for £2, 11s. 
1ld.? The first of these two queries may 
be left to get an answer for itself; the sec- 
ond takes us into a new element of the 
French food question. 

It is evident that the system which pre- 
vails in France could not exist at all if 
the genius of cookery were not naturally 
implanted in the -heads and fingers of 
the class of women who administer the 
kitchens. But no innate predisposition 
towards the culinary art would enable a 
Normandy farm-girl, who has spent her 
youth in guarding her master’s geese and 
turkeys, to make fried cream. Study. 
manipulation, and experience are needed 
before she can reach such a height as that; 
and how is she to acquire them? She 
does it because Providence has_ been 

‘pleased to make her imitative and labori- 
ous. She leaves the geese when she is 
fourteen, and becomes scrub at £3 a-year 
under the village notary’s wife; then she 
is appointed plate-washer at an inn in the 
neighbouring town; she rises to the post 
of kitchen-maid, and in that capacity learns 
to tg vegetables, and to roast a little, 
and gets her first insight into serving. 
At two-and-twenty she has saved up £5, 
3s. 6d., and with that she starts for Paris, 
“where she has a cousin.” Here she be- 
comes kitchen-maid again, but in a decent 
family, where things are nicely done, and 
where the cook knows her business. From 
that moment begins her education, but in- 
stead of lasting half a lifetime, and of be- 
ing contemptibly incomplete at the end of 
that long period, as is the case with our 
own food-spoilers, twelve months suffice to 
enable the French girl to cook cleverly for 
her own account. Then she shifts her 
place once more, and gets £16 a-year in a 
quiet family, where the mistress looks af- 
ter the kitchen herself, and gives counsel 
to the cook. Most French ladies know a 
little of the delicate rules which regulate 
the preparation of food — in theory, at all 
évents; some of them even are brilliant 
executants with their own hands; the con- 
sequence is, that the new cook gets all the 
advice she needs, and after a little flound- 
ering, begins to utilize the power of listen- 
ing and copying which the French possess 
in so singular a degree. If the sacred fire 
of her art really dwells within her, she 
spends her evenings in profound reading 
of her cookery-book, which she devours as 
if it were an exciting novel ; thus she leaps 
rapidly into a cordon bleu. But as her in- 
telligence develops down goes her hon- 
esty ; one falls as the other rises, as a rule 
at least, so that the best cooks are gener- 
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ally the greatest thieves. In the larger 
Paris houses many of them regularly over- 
charge from three to ten francs pon Ae ac- 
cording to their own ambition and the size 
of the establishment. These are not the 
women who permit people to subsist on 
£5, 12s. per week: that result can only be 
attained, either with an exceptionally hon- 
est cook, who is very difficult to find, or by 
constant verification from the mistress. 
Men-cooks are worse still: most of them 
coolly tell you that you must not expect 
them to be economical, as if the thought of 
saving their master’s money were beneath 
their dignity. Still, taking France as a 
whole, particularly in the country, nine- 
teen-twentieths of the cooks are steady, 
honest creatures, who add the pains-taking 
research of little cheapnesses to marked 
ability in their trade. It is they who 
make French eating what it is—a com- 
pound of condensed nutriment, innumer- 
able tastes, and low expenditure. In the 
example which has just been quoted, the 
cook is a good faithful servant, who takes 
hearty pride in all the reductions which 
sbe can operate in the weekly outlay. 
There are not many such in Paris, but 
there are tens of thousands of them in the 
provinces. 

In considering the sum spent by the 
family we are investigating, it must be re- 
membered that the cost of each individu- 
al article was higher than that of the same 
object in the dearest town in England. 
In the country the same feeding could be 
achieved for one-fifth less, or £4, 10s. per 
week. It will now be understood that the 
explanation of ti:is cheapness of total result 
as compared with us, lies solely in the or- 
ganization of home life in France, and in 
the system of the cookery. It has been al- 
ready said that the first sources of econo- 
my lie in the smallness of the quantities, 
in the consequent absence of waste, in 
careful marketing, and in the utilization of 
every ounce of nutrition contained in the 
food. To these causes must be added the 
immense saving which is realized, in com- 
parison with ourselves, in the feeding of 
the servants. In France servants eat im- 
mediately after their masters have finished 
and content themselves with what is left. 
If the relics are really insufficient for their 
appetites, a special dish of some common 
kind is added — lentils and bacon, or cheap 
veal or mutton and white haricots, or sau- 
sages and pease-pudding. Never do the 
servants touch the more expensive sorts of 
meat; poultry, or game, or sweet things 
are utterly forbidden to them: all that 
may remain of that kind is kept for next 
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day’s breakfast. And yet they eat as 
much as they like, without stint or limit. 
By the association of these various condi- 
tions, a family of ten people is enabled to 
live admirably well in Paris — infinite- 
ly better than its equals do in England — 
for 1s..7d. per head - day, or in the 
country for about 1s. 3d. 

This outlay is represented by a variety 
of dishes of which we have no concep- 
tion; even in families who carry economy 
farther still, who deprive themselves of 
every luxury, who cut down their expen- 
diture to one shilling per head per day, 
the forms of preparation are so multiplied 
that no sense of sameness is produced by 
the almost daily employment of the same 
cheap viands. To take the most ordinary 
example: the beef which has served to 
make bouillon, the most elementary and 
exhausted form of meat which can possibly 
be quoted, is prepared in nine different 
ways: it may be served cold, en vinaigrette 
—that is to say, cut into slices, with oil 
and vinegar, mixed up with anchovies and 
chopped herbs; it may be dressed hot, au 
gratin, or minced, en boulettes or en hachis, 
the three latter being accompanied by 
mushrooms, and by a sauce piquante or 
tomatoes; or it may be done 4 /a jardiniére, 
with various vegetables, or en persillade, or 
with onions, or a la bourgeoise, or in little 
pies. The object of these nine arrange- 
ments is to give back a flavour to the 
fibre which has lost it in long boiling, and 
to so utilize agreeably a tasteless remnant. 
The nine results are exccllent, but habit 
generally prescribes that they shall be em- 
ployed for breakfast only, like omelettes, 
and the other forms of egg, which are 
never served at dinner. This illustration 
is but one out of a hundred which might 
be given; and if it does not suffice, let it 
be remembered that the first cookery-book 
we open will tell us how to make one hun- 
dred and ten soups and sixty sauces; how 
to dress beef in one hundred and seventy 
fashions, veal in one hundred and forty 
manners, and mutton in one hundred and 
twenty, without counting the interminable 
varieties of form, taste, and colour which 
may be communicated to game, poultry, 
vegetables, and eggs. Of pastry, pud- 
dings, and sweet entremets, there are more 
than three hundred sorts. And let it be 
remembered that every single one of these 
thousand dishes has its own special, indi- 
vidual, proper nature —its own aroma, 
which must be so exactly rendered that 
they can be instantly recognized and ap- 
preciated by the palate. Not more than 
one-twentieth of the preparations which 
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compose this curious list are really used 
in daily home life: many of the composi- 
tions described in the “ Cuisinier Impé- 
rial” and its fellow-publications are too 
costly and too complicated for common 
use; but even fifty varieties of beef and 
mutton, and other ordinary ailments, en- 
able a French household to change its 
feeding so perpetually that the same dish 
is not used twice in a fortnight. That va- 
riety is not unhealthy, that “kickshaws” 
do not damage digestion, is proved by the 
rarity in France of dyspepsia and other 
disorders of the stomach : the lightness of 
the bread, the relatively moderate eating 
of the entire population, may partially ex- 
plain this; but, at all events, the fact 
would seem to indicate that the whole 
system is a wise one hygienically. 

The rarer products of French cookery 
are beyond the reach of the nation asa 
whole; daily home life knows little of 
them, but yet an allusion to them can 
scarcely be omitted in an examination of 
the food of France. It is, however, in 
their local rather than in their general 
character that they present real interest. 
Everybody has dined at Philippe’s and the 
Moulin Rouge; everybody has eaten, at 
least once in his life “when he was in 
Paris,’”’ one curious dinner of which the 
memory dwells within him; when he 
made acquaintance with a bisque d’écre- 
visses, and a sauté de filets de sole a la 
Vénetienne, and a Cromesqui de volaille, and 
cailles en caisse and acréme a la Bourbon- 
naise, or half-a-dozen other amazing com- 
pounds with similarly unintelligible de- 
nominations. But the number of us who 
have eaten grilled Royans at Bordeaux, or 
cray-fish out of the Fontaine de Vaucluse, 
or in Lorraine, or calissons at Aix, or violets 
and roses at Grasse or foies de canard in 
the Périgord, or the other yeculiar pro- 
ducts of twenty other places, is probably 
somewhat limited. And. more than all, 
how many of us have dined at the Ré- 
serve at Marseille, that famous restaurant 
on the Mediterranean shore, where the 
brothers Roubion have acquired immortal 
fame? There is but one word in English 
which describes the sensation of the tray- 
eller who eats there for the first time — 
that word is revelation. New truths seem ~ 
to be imparted to you as you swallow, new 
objects ard new theories of life seem to 
float around you, strange ideas come to 
you across the sea; and when it is all 
over, when with a calm cigar, your legs 
stretched out, you silently digest and think, 
with the Chateau d’If and the flickering 
waves before you in the moonlight, you 
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gratefu'ly thank Providence for having led 
you there. All t'1is is the effect of garlic, 
which works upon you like haschisch. 
You began your dinner with Preyres and 
oursins, shellfish which are as good as 
oysters, and with them you drank the 
stony-flavoured white wine which grows 
on the rocks at Cassis, half-way to Toulon. 
Then you took a soup called Bourride, a 
fascinating mixture of creamy fish, thin 
bread, and ailloli, a purée of hot garlic. 
Then came red mullets, en papillotte, the 
woodcocks of the sea. Your mouth hav- 
ing become somewhat hot, you stopped to 
cool yourself with Roubion’s Musigny of 
1837, stimulated by a little Poutarque a 
preparation of fish-eggs far superior to 
caviar. Comforted and strengthened you 
began again on fillets of duck, into which 
the essence of a hundred olives from the 
Crau had been injected by simultaneous 
stewing. One glass of Lafour of 1854 ma- 
terially helped you at this juncture. Then 
came a Chateaubriand, floating in a re- 
moulade of which one-half was ailloli again. 
Here, as you well remember, you needed 
three more glasses of that Latour. Vege- 
tables you refused, you had had enough; 
but you toyed a little with an unknown 
soft cake soaked in syrup of Kirsch assisted 
by un-iced dry champagne, (Roussillon’s 
carte Wor.) Finally, you got to your hotel 
to bed, and tossed about all night in a 
red-hot fever. In your fitful sleep you 
creamt that you were Monte Christo; and 
you felt frightfully ill next mornivg; that 
was garlic again: the people of the coun- 
try told you, however, that you would be- 
come accustomed to it after four or five 
years of patient practice. “The sea hath 
its pearls, the heaven hath its stars;” 
England has Richmond and Greenwich; 
France has the Pavillon Henri Quatre at 
St. Germain, and the Réserve at Marseille. 
Maids of honour and whitebait, however, 
do not reach the height of the filet Béar- 
naise in Seine-et-Oise, or of the ailloli in 
the Bouches du Rhone: they are certainly 
the pearls and stars of lofty eating. If 
you doubt it, try. The white fish on Lake 
Superior, the prawns who get fat on the 
dead negroes who are buried in the sea at 
Rio Janeiro, the canvas-backs in October 
at Baltimore, are all sweet to eat and to 
recollect, but they are pale indeed by the 
side of ailloli. 

The Réserve is, however, after all, only 
the completest expression of the cookery 
of the whole district ; all Provence feeds on 
garlic: the annual garlic fair is the great 
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kingdom of Réné — grows its own 
t es too, and has red-legged partridges, 
and quantities of trout in the affluents of 
the Durance, and grives which really are 


most wonderful in the winter when the 
juniper-berries are ripe. But, good and 
curious as the feeding is in some respects, 
Provence is terribly incomplete; as there 
is no grass there are no cows, and conse- 
quently no fresh milk or butter, except- 
ing what the goats give. Again, all roast- 
ing is performed there before brushwood 
fires, whose smoke lends a most nasty 
flavour to the meat, just as the wine-skins 
in Spain make their contents taste of res- 
in, and as English coal gives a special 
odour to our own roast-beef, which is in- 
stantly detected by the unaccustomed 
tongues of foreigners. In the Bordelais 
the food is excellent; garlic is relatively 
rare, even amongst,the peasantry ; poultry 
is abundant, and the fruit superb; the 
nectarines particularly, are perhaps the 
finest in the world. The figs, however, 
are less perfect than the little green ones 
which grow in the mistral of arid Prov- 
ence, especially for drying, but they have 
merit; and as for ortolans, Gascony may 
be called their autumn home. In Brit- 
tany the eating offers no kind of special 
type, excepting for people who delight in 
buckwheat bread, which is the only local 
product. In the north-eastern provinces 
everybody is well fed; but, excepting the 
general use of bisque and of beurre d’écre- 
visses, which is rendered possible by the sin- 
gular abundance of crayfish in every rivu- 
let, there is no indigenous speciality. The 
wise employment of herbs and of tisanes is 
universal. It belongs to no province and 
to no department in particular ; it is every- 
where throughout the land. No salad is 
complete without its fourniture, which con- 
sists of chervil, pimpernel, tarragon, and 
chives, all daintily chopped up, so that 
their subtle perfumes shall pervade the 
leaves of Romaine or of lettuce. Scarcely 
a sauce is possible without its “ bouquet,” 
which results from the distillations of a lit- 
tle bunch of parsley, thyme and laurel. 
The water in which fish is boiled is pre- 

ared beforehand by decocting the same 

erbs init. As for tisanes, their name is 
legion; and though they are for the most 
part rather medicinal than nutritive, they 
occupy a sufficiently important place in 
the economy of French home life to merit 
mention here. The first and most notable 
of them ail is tilleul, made of the dried 
flower and young leaves of lime-trees; 


event of the year in the villages which | then come marsh-mallow, violets, apple, 


have the glory to receivo it. And the old cherry-stalks, 


orange-flowers, _tucilage, 
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camomile, ash-leaves, arnica, mélisse, ver- 
bena, fennel, erysimum, valerian, white 
stinging nettle, ivy, absinthe, hop-blossoms, 
and twenty others. Each substance pos- 
sesses a special merit of its own, and pro- 
duces a particular effect. Some are stim- 
ulating, some are soothing, some aid di- 
gestion, others bring about the most odd 
results by their action on our organs, one 
or two induce sweet sleep and abundant 
perspiration. In every house in France a 
stock is kept of these various ingredients, 
ready dried; when wanted, a little hand- 
ful is thrown into a teapot, boiling water 
is poured over it, and in three minutes the 
gentle remedy is prepared. It is almost 
pleasant to be ill in France, in order to 
make acquuintance with such agreeable 
physic. The variety of substances in com- 
mon use is so considerable, that it implies 
an extent of knowledge of herbs and sim- 
ples beyond what we have any idea of 
here. nis knowledge is insensibly ac- 
quired in early childhood from constant 
contact and from constant use. Every 
French girl of ten years old knows what 
is the right tisane to administer in a given 
case; she gives it to her dolls for practice. 

But if tisanes are universally and equally 
employed all over France, the same can- 
not be said of meat in its various forms. 
The inequalities of consumption are singu- 
larly marked between different towns. 
Each inhabitant of Paris pays for 130 lb. 
of butcher’s meat every year (beef, mut- 
ton, veal, and lamb); but at Le Mans, the 
rate per head falls to 60 Ib. Rennes and 
Rheims are the only two places which 
reach nearly to the Paris figure; all the 
other large towns lie between the two ex- 
tremes. Of pork, in its many forms, Cha- 
lons eats the most, for it takes 35 lb. per 
head; Paris consumes 22 1b.; while Bor- 
deaux uses only 5 lb. In liquids the dif- 
ferences are almost greater. .Each Paris- 
ian absorbs 115 quarts of wine, 13 of beer. 
2 of cider, and 12 of brandy; while Lille 
employs 18 quarts of wine, 153 of beer, 12 
of brandy, and no cider. Rennes, on the 
contrary, needs 400 quarts of cider per in- 
habitant, and 21 of wine. At Rouen, the 
average swallowing of brandy reaches 45 
quarts per annum for each man, woman, 
and child. But these figures, though they 
show us what the urban populations use, 
give no idea whatever of the average con- 
sumption of the whole country, particular- 
ly in meat. Exact returns can only be 
obtained from towns where the octroi is 
enforced, and where, consequently, a pre- 
cite account is — of everything which 
goes in or out. But when it is remem- 
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bered that the towns contain only seven 
millions out of the thirty-seven millions 
who people France, we see at once how 
valueless these figures are as a general 
guide. The mass of the rural population, 
which includes about three-quarters of the 
nation, does not eat butcher-meat more 
than once a-week, and even pork is an ar- 
ticle of luxury. The consequence is, that 
the officiai returns indicate,as has been 
already said, an average consumption, 
throughout the eighty-nine Departments 
(this was reckoned up before the war), of 
only 45 lb. of all kinds of meat per head, 
pork included — which is less than a third 
of the Paris rate. Each Londoner eats 
211 1b. of meat per annum, which is 59 Ib. 
more than the Parisian asks for; but the 
lutter claims 400 lb. of bread, while the 
former contents himself with 330. Paris 
shows, therefore, an excess of 70 lb. in 
this item. In vegetables, Paris has a great- 
er advantage still; each of its inhabitants 
consumes 390 lb. of them against 141 in 
London. Also in butter, milk, and fruit, 
Paris is ahead of us in varying proportions, 
In Prussia, Spain, the German Duchies, 
Holland. Belgium, and Italy, still less meat 
is eaten than in France; in Southern Ger- 
many. however, the quantity per head is 
rather greater. 

If we admit that Paris and London may 
be taken as fair points of comparison be- 
tween France and England, these details, 
incomplete and insufficient as they are, 
suffice to prove that the average total 
weight of food of all kinds consumed per 
head across the Channel is higher than we 
attain ourselves. It is not made up in the 
same way—there is more meat here, 
more bread and vegetables there; but it 
may be said with certainty that any differ- 
ence of nutritive value which may result 
from this difference of composition is more 
than compensated, not only by the extra 
quantities of other food than meat, but 
also by the form of cookery adopted by 
our neighbours, which, as has been insisted 
upon throughout this article, leaves in the 
food every grain of nourishment whic! it 
originally possessed. 

It is therefore perfectly reasonable to 
assert that the French are at least as well 
fed as we are, if not better; while they 
spend much less than we do, and have 
vastly more agreeable eating. What is 
the reason of this difference? It cannot 
be attributed to climate, for the whole 
north of France is as wet, cold, and un- 
comfortable as any district we can show. 
Neither is it explainable by special physi- 
cal necessities on either part which call for 
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a peatentes type of food. The Nee 
which we can assign for it on the French 
side is that undefinable, motherless influ- 
ence, known as national peculiarity, the 
most untraceable of the great springs of 
modern life. Who can pretend to deter- 
mine how national peculiarities arise ? 


And even if we limit our consideration of ! 


them to this one point of the composition 
of the food of France, who can tell us 
why or how it has grown to be what it is? 
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She says: “ You will have a soup, with a 
chicken in it, and you will have all the 
bouilli served together in a large dish; it 
is admirable in that sort of disorder. You 
can have sausages one day, veal another, 
or sheep’s tongue, or a leg of mutton, or a 
shoulder, or two chickens. I forgot your 
breakfast, which is a capon or anything 
else, and a compote of pears or apples.” 
There is no mention of any cookery here 
—it is all rough meat; no allusion is made 


The handiness and cleverness of the people | to vegetables, which have since become so 
in all culinary matters are but a national | essential a basis of nourishment in France. 


peculiarity after all. 


It is useless to refer; If this were the feeding which the Comte 


to them for an explanation, for they simply | d’Aubigné found sufficient. if this was the 
throw us back once more on to the origi-| programme which the King’s mistress 


nal difficulty. 


Poverty and thrift do not:sketched out for her own brother, it is 


help us either, for other nations besides | reasonable to conclude that it represented 


the French are poor and thrifty without 
attaining their consummate skill in cook- 
ing. All that we can say is, that the home 
ability of the French, their singular 
household craft, are appanages of their 
race; they have them because they have 
them, because Providence has so willed it, 
just as the English possess the speciality 
of hashed mutton, and of never going out 
without an umbrella. But, however hid- 
den be the first origins of their present 
ways, we are able to indicate with approxi- 
‘ mate precision the actual elements of 
their dining power; if we cannot define its 

rimary causes, at all events we can detect 
its immediate agents. These elements, 
these agents, have already been referred 
to at the commencement of this article; 
but now that we have gone through the 
consequences and the effects which they 
bring about, we may, with much utility, 
return to the point we started from, and 
try to see not only what we can learn, but, 
even more, what we can apply. 

So far as it is possible to judge from the 
meagre details contained in the old chron- 
icles of. French home life, the system of 
feeding now in use does not seem to have 
begun to assume its form until about a 
hundred years ago; the accumulated con- 
tributions of three or four generations 
have sufficed to carry it to the perfection 
which it now presents. One example will 
be enough to show that, at the end of the 
seventeenth century. eating had in no way 
reached. even in the best houses, the char- 
acter which it has acqnired since. In 1678 
Madame de Maintenon wrote a letter to 
her brother, who had just been married, 
to tell him how to live. After strictly 
limiting him to an outlay of fourteen 
francs per day (including wine, wood, and 
candle) for his wife, himself, and ten serv- 
ants, she goes on to describe his menu. 





a high average, and that the nation, as a 
whole, was far away behind it. It was 
during the Regency that real cookery may 
be said to have first been introduced, but 
its action was then limited to the upper 
classes only, and to the relatively short 
supply of materials, especially in fruit and 
vegetables, which the markets offered. 
As the cultivation of roots and of legumi- 
nous food extended, the range of ‘kitchen 
action extended too; but, when we remem- 
ber that it was not till about 1790 that 
even potatoes began to be seriously grown 
in France as an article of food, it becomes 
evident that the employment of garden- 
produce on a large scale is quite a modern 
feature in the composition of French eat- 
ing. The use of vegetables, dried and 
fresh, fibrous and farinaceous, has gone on 
spreading until it has carried their con- 
sumption to nearly half the total weight 
of food employed. The change in the de- 
tails and results of cooking have been pro- 
portionately great, the entire system hav- 
ing been built up slowly to its present 
shape, with the successive aid of each new 
alimentary substance which time has added 
to the list. Concurrently with the inven- 
tion and the development of new products 
the science of their uses has budded out; 
the entire question has gradually marched 
ahead, materially and artistically through- 
out all France, stimulated by growing 
needs, guided by progressing education. 
This much, at all events, we can see and 
prove; where we fail to find any explana- 
tion is in the mystery of the starting- 
point: it is there that we are obliged to 
content ourselves with the vague unsatis- 
factory answer of “ national peculiarities.” 
But if we are unable to suggest why it is 
that the French can cook, and can go on 
discovering fresh forms of cookery, adding 
still more dishes to their prodigious cata- 
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logue, or why they have learnt to utilize 
so many articles which we neglect, so that 
every trifle which falls within their grasp 
is made to serve a purpose, at least we can 
clearly recognize what they use and how 
they use it. They have not kept their 
cunning to themselves; they have pub- 
lished it to the world by example and by 
precept, inviting and enabling everybody 
to follow in their track. 

Can we follow them? Can we, by de- 
grees, adopt in England the system which 
has been worked out across the Channel? 
Can we attain our neighbour’s faculty of 
eating cheaply, variedly, nutritively, and 
agreeably? That we can do so partially 
is probable, if not certain. Our upper 
strata are already trying it lamely and in- 
sufficiently, but with goodwill and satisfac- 
tion ; their progress thus far has been slow 
and incomplete. What they call “ French 
dishes” are not yet French in the real 
meaning of the word; they are imitations, 
not originals. But.we are getting on, and 
some of us may finish by acquiring the 

urity of taste, the delicacy of palate, the 
ong habit of comparison, which permit the 
eater to judge whether the cook has cor- 
rectly and critically done her duty. But 
is it to be expected that the entire nation 
can be led to modify its habits and to 
adopt the principles which regulate French 
feeding? To this question the answer can 
scarcely be affirmative at present. Even 
if our middle and lower classes could van- 
quish their deeply-rooted prejudices, and 
could be led to see and own that the first 
law of dressing food is so to treat it that 
it shall retain the entire power of nutrition 
which nature gave it, where are we to get 
the cooks? Even supposing that all the- 
oretical difficulties were suppressed — that 
the whole people, with one voice, called 
out for soup and stews, and refused to go 
on with boiled aud baked — where are we 
to find the women to whose hands we could 
intrust the realization of the wish? The 
same law of national peculiarities which 
has rendered it possible for the French to 
create their system forbids us thus far to 
copy them. There, everybody knows how 
to cook, or can learn to do so rapidly: 
here, the genius of kitchen-work is absent ; 
we are born without it, and we do not 
grow to it in after-life. What can be 
viore deplorable than the helpless ignor- 
ance on the subject which is shown by the 
wives and daughters of our workmen? 
what can be more idiotic than the resolute 
refusal of all servants who are not cooks 
to learn what cooking is? Their repulsion 
is so deeply rooted, it is so inherent in their 
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blood, that the English nurse-maids who 
live in France invariably refuse to take 
even a passing lesson from what is going 
on around them; they like the feeding in- 
finitely better than what they get at home 
but they will not condescend to study its 
production so as to be able to carry knowl- 
edge back with them on their return. 
Any serious transformation of our system 
is quite hopeless, so long as this funda- 
mental difficulty continues to exist. ~he 
richer and better educated amongst us 
may struggle after changes; they may 
even effect it to some extent; but the 
tradespeople, and the populace, and the 
peasants will go on as they are, until their 
women are lifted up to a higher apprecia- 
tion of their home duties, and of the in- 
finite importance of food as a domestic in- 
fluence for good. Let them keep their tea 
and beer: cider and light wines are not 
fitted to their temperaments, and, so far 
as liquids are concerned, our habits may 
perhaps be suited to our climate; but can 
we not discover and supply some really ef- 
fective remedy to their actual indiffer- 
ence about the solid portion of their eat- 
ing? In this conntry of public meetings 
and public charity, where everybody sub- 
scribes his mite to aggregate philanthropy, 
could we not establish cooking-shows, 
with prizes for the most proficient? It 
would be very easy to draw up a first pro- 
gramme, descriptive of a dozen dishes — of 
the simplest kind, of course, but involving 
the employment of various cheap ingredi- 
ents, and especially of herbs and vege- 
tables. The matter should be regarded 
solely in its application to the poor; it 
must be dealt with at the bottom —the 
rich can get alongalone. The effort should 
be one of direct teaching rather than ex-. 
ample, for the simple reason that such ex- 
amples as exist are hidden away out of 
sight in our dining-rooms, where the poor 
cannot contemplate them. Some such 
plan as this is probably the only one which 
would offer any prospect of success, and 
an entire generation would doubtless have 
to pass away before the effort could pro- 
duce its fruit. Still the result would be 
so excellent that both time and effort 
would be well employed. Our girls in 
country-houses, the wives and daughters 
of our parsons, could scarcely use their 
idle hours more usefully than in stinulat- 
ing such amovement. There would bea 
practical reality about it which would 
please unimaginative natures, while the 
more dreamy of us would be attracted 
by the pretty theory of regeneration of 
national taste. Everybody would find 
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some kind of satisfaction in such a work, 
especially the ploughman husband and 
the blacksmith brother when they came 
home to supper. Surely it is worth try- 
ing: surely we are not incapable of 
the attempt; surely we cannot all be so 
blinded by prejudice and stupid custom 
that none of us will consent to copy 
what the French do so vastly better than 
ourselves. 

If we need additional encouragement, if 
purely material advantages do not suffice 
to tempt us to modify our doings, let us 
look back to France once more and see 
what moral results we could possibly ex- 
tract from an adoption of its ways. There 
we see arace each family of which seeks 
its pleasures together as a rule, where the 
home tie is not enfeebled by the attraction 
of the wine-shop, where mutual affection 
softens the roughness of uneducated minds. 
Is it not fair to attribute some part of this 
indoor cohesion to the effect of meals? If 
a good dinner constitutes an indisputable 


attraction to ourselves, why should it not 
— the same action on our rer 
rothers? It does in France. The French 


= stops at home for it just as we do, 
ecause he likes it, because home gives 
kim more and better than he can find else- 
where; because being together, young and 
old, they laugh, and so grow to regard eat- 
ing as a motive of union, as a time for 
cheeriness. Tunis aspect of the subject has 
already been alluded to, but it merits a 
second mention now, for it supplies ex- 
tremely important arguments; not that 
joy at dinner is an exclusive property of 
the French — we have it too to some extent 
and under certain conditions — but because 
with them itis a national feature, conse- 
quent not only on their temperament, but al- 
so on their wise views of the function which 
they are discharging, and on the agreeable 
shape they give to it. We need not de- 
spair of some day reaching the same end, 
by employing the same means, any more 
than the French should doubt of acquiring 
our solidity of charcter if they would but 
recognize the value of fixed principles, and 
resolutely set to work to believe in some- 
thing — God, king, or each other. Their 
economy in the kitchen is another envia- 
ble quality, for it shows us how calculat- 
ing prudence can be applied without en- 
tailing the too distinct sentiment of priva- 
tion; how cheapness and satisfaction can 
be combined ; how a useful lesson can be 
enforced each day without assuming the 
form of punishment. In England economy 
is almost always nasty; in France it fre- 
quently assumes a character so subtle and 
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artistic, that it loses its repulsive physiog- 
nomy, and indeed sometimes uires @ 
sort of charm, in consequence of the in- 
finite skill with which it is administered, 
and of the admiration which that skill 
provokes. A third result of the French 
system is that it necessitates, or at all 
events insensibly produces, an almost uni- 
versal power of home usefulness amongst 
the women. It expands their réle in life, it 
creates for them a special duty, it teaches 
them that wise truth which most of them 
so clearly recognize and so cordially prac- 
tise, that no indoor detail is beneath a 
woinan’s care; it further develops in them 
the handiness, the adroit fingering which 
have become distinctive of the modern 
Frenchwoman. Such results as these are 
well worth working for; and though there 
are exceptions amongst our neighbours, 
though they sometimes have as wretched 
homes as we can show, the rule incontest- 
ably is, that their working classes know no 
misery like ours. Their system of eating 
enters fora large part into the explana- 
tion of this fact. 

The association of these moral conse- 
quences with most attractive material sat- 
isfactions gives to French eating a special 
place in actual civilization. Progress may 
improve it to a still higher form, other na- 
tious may grow to it hereafter; but, in the 
present condition of the world, nothing 
equal to it can be found elsewhere ; and it 
has the admirable character of being in 
no way the privilege of a class: it is the 
common property of the entire people; 
it can be appreciated and applied by all, 
frum top to bottom of the scale. The one 
condition of its use is to wish to use it. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON, 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER 
HETH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MASTER ARTHUR VANISHES. 


‘* Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine; 
And Windsor, alas! doth chase me from her 
sight.” 


“Rain!” cried Queen Titania, as she 
walked up to the window of the breakfast- 
room, and stared reproachfully out on 
cloudy skies, gloomy trees, and the wet 
thoroughfares of Twickenham. 

“Surely not!” said Bell, in anxious 
tones; and therewith she too walked up 
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toone of the panes, while an expression of 
deep mortification settled down on her face. 

She stood so for a second or two, irre- 
solute and hurt; and then a revengeful 
look came into her eves, she walked firmly 
over to my Lady, got close up to her ear, 
and apparently uttered a single word. 
Tita almost jumped back; and then she 
looked at the girl. 

“Bell, how dare you?” she said in her 
severest manner. 

Bell turned and shyly glanced at the 
rest of us, probably to make sure none of 
us had heard; and, then, all this myste- 
rious transaction being brought to a close, 
she returned to the table, and calmly took 
up a newspaper. But presently she threw 
it aside, and glanced, with some heightened 
colour in her face and some half-frightened 
amusement in her eyes, towards Tita; 
and lo! that majestic little woman was still 
regarding the girl, and there was surprise 
as well as sternness in her look. 

Presently the brisk step of Lieutenant 
von Rosen was heard outside, and in a 
minute or two the tall young man came 
into the room, with a fine colour in his 
face, and a sprinkling of rain about his 
big brown beard. 

“Ha! Not late? No? That is very 
good!” 

“But it rains!" said Tita to him, in an 
injured way, as if anyone who had been 
out of doors was necessarily responsible 
for the weather. 

“Not much,” he said. “It may go off; 
but about six it did rain very hard, and I 
got a little wet then, I think. 

“And where were you at six?” said 
Tita, with her pretty brown eyes opened 
wide. 

« At Isleworth,” he said, carelessly ; and 
then he added, “Oh,I have done much 
business this morning, and bought some- 
thing for your two boys, which will make 
them not mind that you go away. It is 
hard, you know, they are left behind——” 

“But Bell has given them silver 
watches!” said Mamma. “Is not that 
enough?” 

“They will break them ina day. Now 
when I went to the stables this morning 
to feed the horses, the old ostler was 
there. We had a quarrel last night; but 
no matter. We became very good friends; 
he told me much about Buckinghamshire 
and himself — he told me he did know your 
two boys — he told me he knew of a pony 
— oh! avery nice little pony — that was for 
sale from a gentleman in Isleworth——” 

“And you’ve bought them a pony!” 
cried Bell, clapping her hands. 
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“Bell!” said Tita, with a severe look, 
“how foolish you are! How could you 
think of anything so absurd ?” 

“But she is quite right, madame,” said 
the Lientenant, “and it will be here in an 
hour, and you must not tell them till it 
comes.” 

“ And vou mean to leave them with that 
animal! Why, they will break their necks, 
both of them,” cried my Lady, hurriedly. 

“Oh no!” said the Lieutenant; “a 
tumble does not hurt boys, at all. And 
this is a very quiet, small pony — oh, I did 
pull him about to try, and he will not 
harm anybody. And very rough and 
strong — I think the old man did call him 
a Scotland pony.” 

“ A Shetland pony.” 

“ Ah, very well,” said our Uhlan; then 
he began to turn wistful eyes to the break- 
fast table. 

They sat down to breakfast, almost for- 
getting the rain. They were very well 
pleased with the coming of the pony. It 
would be a capital thing for the boys’ 
health; it would be this and would be 
that; but only one person there reflected 
that this addition to the comforts of tue 
two young rogues oe would certainly 
cost him sixteen shillings a week all the 
year round. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this talk, Bell 
looked up and said — 

“ But where is Arthur?” 

“Oh,” said the mother of that young 
man, “he went up town this morning at 
eight. He took it for granted you would 
not start to-day.” 

“He might have waited to see,” said 
Bell, looking down. “I suppose he is not 
so very much occupied in the Temple. It 
will serve him quite right if we go away 
before he comes back.” 

“But perhaps he won’t come back,” 
said Mrs. Ashburton, gently. 

Bell looked surprised; and then, with a 
little firmness about the mouth, held her 

ace for some time. It was clear thet 

aster Arthur’s absence had some consid- 
erable significance in it, which she was 
slowly determining in her own mind. 

When Bell next spoke, she proposed 
that we should set out, rain or no rain. 

“Tt will not take much time to drive 
down to Henley,” she said. “Andif we 
begin by paying too much attention to 
slight showers, we shall never get on. Be- 
sides, Count von Rosen ought to see how 
fine are our English rain-landscapes — 
what softened colours are brought out in 
the trees and in the greys of the distance 
under a dark sky. It is not nearly so dis- 
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mal as a wet day abroad, in a level coun- 
try, with nothing but rows” of lars 
along the horizon. Here,” she said, turn- 
ing to the Lieutenant, who had probably 
heard of her recent successes in water-col- 
our, “ you have light mists hanging about 
the woods; and there is a rough surface 
on the rivers ; and all the hedges and fields 
get dark and intense, and a bit of scarlet 
—say a woman’s cloak—is very fine 
under the gloom of the sky. I know you 
are not afraid of wet, and I know that the 
rest of us never got into such good spirits 
during our Surrey drives as when we were 
dashing through torrents and shaking the 
rain from about our faces; and this is 
nothing —a mere passing shower —and 
the country down by Hounslow will look 
very well under dark clouds; and we can- 
try better than start at once for Hen- 
e ” 

Yi What is the matter, Bell?" said Tita, 
looking at the girl with her clear, obser- 
vant eyes. “One would think you were 
vexed about our staying in Twickenham 
until to-morrow, and yet nobody has pro- 
posed that yet.” 

“T don’t wish to waste time,” said Bell, 
looking down. 

Here the Lieutenant laughed aloud. 

“Forgive me, mademoiselle,” he said, 
“but what you say is very much like the 
English people. They are always much 
afraid of losing time, though it does not 
matter to them. I think your commercial 
habits have become national, and got 
amongst people who have nothing to do 
with commerce. I find English ladies who 
have weeks and months at their disposal 
travel all night by train, and make them- 
selves very wretched. Why? To save a 
day. they tell you. I find English people. 
with two months’ holiday before them, un- 
dertake all the uncomforts of a night-pas- 
sage from Dover to Calais. Why? To 
save a day. How does it matter to you, 
for example, that we start to-day, or to- 
morrow, or next week? Only that you 
feel you must be doing something — you 
must accomplish something—you must 
save time. It is all English. It is with 
your amusements as with your making of 
money. You are never satisfied. You are 
always looking forward — wishing to do 
or have certain things — never content to 
as and rest, and enjoy doing nothing.” 

ow what do you think our Bell did on 
being lectured in this fashion? Say some- 
thing in reply, only kept from being saucy 
by the sweet manner of her saying it? Or 
rise and leave the room, and refuse to be 
coaxed into a good humour for hours? 
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Why, no. She said in the gentlest way — 
“T think you are quite right. Count von 

Rosen. It really does not matter to me 

whether we go to-day or to-morrow.” 

“But you shall go to-day, Bell,” say I. 
“even though it should rain Duke Georges. 
At four of the clock we start.” 

“My dear,” says Tita, “thisis absurd.” 

“Probably; but none the less C:stor 
and Pollux shall start at that hour.” 

“You are beginning to show your au- 
thority somewhat early,” says my Lady, 
with a suspicious sweetness in her tone. 

“ What there is left of it,” I remark, look- 
ing at Bell, who descries a fight in the dis- 
tance, and is all attention. 

“Count von Rosen,” says Tita, turning 
in her calmest manner to the young man, 
“what do you think of this piece of folly ? 
It may clear up long before that: it may 
be raining heavily then. Why should we 
run the risk of incurring serious illness by 
determining to start at a particular hour? 
It is monstrous. It is absurd. It is 
it is " 

“Well,” said the Lieutenant, with an 
easy shrug and a laugh, “it is not of much 
consequence you make the rule; for you 
will break it if it is not agreeable. For 
myself, I have been accustomed to start at 
a particular hour, whatever happens; but 
for pleasure, what is the use?” 

“ Yes, what is the use ?” repeats Titania, 
turning to the rest of us with a certain ill- 
concealed air of triumph. 

“St. Augustine.” I observed to this re- 
bellious person, “remarks that the obedi- 
ence of a wife to her husband is no virtue, 
so long as she does only that which is rea- 
sonable, just, and pleasing to herself.” 

“T don’t believe St. Augustine said any- 
thing of the kind,’ replied she; “and if he 
did, he hadn’t a wife, and didn’t know 
what he was talking about. I will not al- 
low Bell to catch her death of cold. We 
shall not start at four.” 

“Two o'clock luncheon. Half-past two, 
the moon enters Capricorn. Three o’clock, 
madness rages. Four, colds attack the hu- 
man race. We start at four.” 

By this time breakfast was over, and all 
the reply that Tita vouchsafed was to wear 
a pleased smile of defiance as she left the 
room.- The Count, too, went out; and in 
a few minutes we saw him in the road, 
leading the pony he had bought. The 
boys had been Lept up stairs, and were 
told nothing of the surprise in store for 
them ; so that we were promised a stirring 
scene in front of the Doctor’s house. 

Presently the Lieutenant arrived at the 
gate, and summoned Bell from the window. 
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She having gone to the door, and spoken 
to him for a second or two, went into the 
house, and. reappeared with a bundle of 
coarse cloths. as the foolish young man 
going to groom the pony in front of the 
house merely out of bravado? At all 
events, he roughly dried the shaggy coat 
of the sturdy little animal, and then care- 
fully wiped the mud from its-small legs 
and hoofs. Bell went down and took the 
bridle; the Lieutenant was behind, to give 
a push if necessary. 

«Come up, Dick! Come along!” she 
said; and after a few frightened stumbles 
— steps the pony stood in the Doctor’s 
hall! 

The clatter of the small hoofs on the 
waxcloth had brought the boys out to the 
first landing, and they were looking down 
with intense surprise on the appearance of 
a live horse inside the house. When Bell 
had called them, and told them that the 
Count had brought this pony for them, 
that it was a real pony, and that they 
would have to feed it every day, they came 
down the stairs with quite a frightened air. 
They regarded the animal from a distance, 
and then at last Master Jack veutnred to 
go up and touch its neck. 

“Why,” he said, as if suddenly struck 
with the notion that it was really alive, 
“I'll get it an apple!” 

He went upstairs, three steps at a bound; 
and by the time he came back Master Tom 
had got into the saddle, and was for riding 
his steed into the breakfast-room. Then 
he would ride him out into the garden. 
Jack insisted on his having the apple first. 
The mother of both called out from above 
that if they went into the garden in the 
rain she would have the whole house 
whipped. But all the same Master Tom, 
led by the Lieutenant, and followed by 
Bell — whose attentions in holding him on 
he regarded with great dislike — rode in 
state along the passage, and through the 
kitchen, and out by a back door into the 
garden. 

“Let me go, Auntie Bell!” he said, shak- 
ing himself free. “I can ride very well — 
I have ridden often at Leatherhead.” 

“ Off you go, then,” said the Lieutenant: 
“lean well back — don’t kick him with your 
heels — off you go.” . 

The pony shook his rough little mane, 
and started upon avery sedate and patient 
walk along the smooth path. 

“Fist! Hei! Go ahead!” cried Master 
Tom, and he twitched at the bridle in quite 
a knowing way. 

Thus admonished, the pony broke into a 


brisk trot, which at first jogged Master Tom 
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on to its neck, but he managed to wriggle 
back into thé saddle and get hold of the 
reins again. His riding was not a masterly 
performance, but at all events he stuck on; 
and when after having trotted thrice round 
the garden, he slid off of his own will and 
brought the pony up to us, his chubby 
round face was gleaming with pride, and 
flushed colour, and rain. Then it was 
Jack’s turn; but this young gentleman, 
having had less experience, was attended 
by the Lieutenant, who walked round the 
garden with him, and gave him his first 
lessons in the art of horsemanship. This 
was a very pretty amusement for those 
of us who remained under the archway; 
but for those in the garden it was begin- 
ning to prove a trifledamp. Nevertheless, 
Bell begged hard for the boys to be let 
alone, seeing that they were overjoyed 
beyond expression by their new toy; 
and it is probable that both they and 
their instructor would have got soaked 
to the skin had not my Lady Titania 
appeared, with her face full of an awful 
wrath. 

What occurred then it is difficult to re- 
late; for in the midst of the storm Bell 
laughed; and the boys, being deprived of 
their senses by the gift of the pony, laughed 
also — at theirown mother. Tita fell from 
her high estate directly. The splendours of 
her anger faded away from her face, and 
she ran out into the rain and cuffed the 
the boys’ ears, and kissed them, and drove 
them into the house before her. And she 
was so good as to thank the Count for- 
mally for his present ; and bade the boys be 
good boys and attend to their lessons 
when they had so much amusement pro- 
vided for them; and finally turned to Bet, 
and said that as we had to start at four 
o’clock, we might as well have our things 
packed before luncheon. 

Now such was the reward of this wifely 
obedience that at four o’clock the rain had 
actually and definitely ceased; and the 
clouds, though they still hung low, were 
gathering themselves up into distinct 
forms. When the phaeton was brought 
round, there was not even any necessity 
| for putting up the hood; and Tita, having 
‘seen that everything was placed in the 
vehicle, was graciously pleased to ask the 
Lieutenant if he would drive, that she 
might sit beside him and point out objects 
of interest. 

Then she kissed the boys very affection- 
ately, and bade them take care not to tumble 
off the pony. The Doctor and his wife 
wished us every good fortune. Bell threw 
a wistful glance np and down the road, and 
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then turned her face a little aside. The ton, as I deemed highly probable, should 
Count shook the reins, and our phaeton|endeavour to overtake us, an effect. a 


rolled slowly away from Twickenham. 

“Why, Bell,” I said, as we were cross- 
ing the railway-bridge, and my companion 
looked round to see if there were a 
train at the station, “you have been 
cryin.” 

~ Not much,” said Bell, frankly, but in a 
very low voice. 

“But why?” I ask. 

“ You know,” she said. 

“T know that Arthur has been very un- 
reasonable, and that he has gone up to 
London in a fit of temper; and I know 
what I think of the whole transaction, and 
what I consider he deserves. But 
didn't think you cared for him so much, 
Bell, or were so vexed about it.” 

“ Care for him?” she said, with a glance 
at the people before us, lest the low sound 
of her voige might not be entirely drowned 
by the noise of the wheels in the muddy 
road. “That may mean much or little. 
You know I like Arthur very well; and — 
and I am afraid he is vexed with me; and 
it is not pleasant to part like that with 
one’s friends.” 

“ He will write to you, Bell; or he will 
drop down on us suddenly some evening 
when we are at Oxford, or Worcester, or 
Shrewsbury od 

“T hope he will not do that,” said Bell, 
with some expression of alarm. “If he 
does, I know something dreadful will hap- 

en.” 

. * But Master Arthur, Bell, is not ex- 
actly the sort of person to displace the 
geological strata.” 

“Oh, you don’t know what a temper he 
has at times,” she said ; and then suddenly 
recovering herself, she added hastily, “ but 
he is exceedingly good and kind for all 
that: only he is vexed, you know, at not 
being able to get on; and perhaps he is a 
little jealous of people who are successful, 
and in good circumstances, and independ- 
ent; and he is apt to think that — that — 
that re 

“His lady-love will be carried off by 
some wealthy suitor before he has been 
able to amass a fortune ?” 

-“ You mustn’t talk as if I were engaged 
to Art»ur Ashburton,” said Bell, rather 
proudly, “or even that I am ever likely to 

e ” 








Our Bonny Bell soon recovered her 
spirits, for she felt that we had at last really 
set out on our journey to Scotland, and 
her keen liking for all out-of-door sights 
and sounds was now heightened by a vague 
and glad anticipation. If Arthur Ashbur- 





reeonciliation or final understanding with 
Bell, we were, for the present, at least, 
speeding rapidly away from him. 

As we drove through the narrow. lane 
rynning down by Whitton Park and Whit- 
ton Dean, the warm, moist winds were 
blowing a dozen odours about from the 
far, low-stretching fields and gardens; and 
the prevailing sweetness of the air seemed 
to herald our departure from the last sub- 
urban traces of London. Splash! went 
the horses’ hoofs into the yellow pools of 
the roads, and the rattle of the wheels 
seemed to send an echo through the still- 


I ness of the quiet country-side ; while over- 


head the dark and level clouds hecame 
more fixed and grey, and we hoped they 
would ultimately draw together and break, 
so as to give us a glimpse of pallid sun- 
shine. Then we drove up through Houns- 
low to the famous inn at the cross-roads 
which was known to travellers in the high- 
way-robbery days; and here our Bell com- 
plained that so many of these hostelries 
should bear her name. Tita, we could 
hear, was telling her companion of all the 
strange incidents connected with this inn 
and its neighbourhood which she could re- 
call from the pages of those various old- 
fashioned fictions which are much more in- 
teresting to some folks than the most 
accurate histories. Up this long and level 
Bath road, which now lay before us, had 
come many a gay and picturesque party 
whose adventures were recorded in the 
olden time. Was it not here that Strap 
rode up to the coach in which Roderick 
Random was going to Bath, and alarmed 
everybody by the intelligence that two 
horsemen were coming over the Heath 
upon them; and was it not to this very 
village that the frightened servant has- 
tened to get assistance? When Sophia 
escaped from the various adventures that 
befell her in the inn at Upton, did she not 
come up this very road to London, making 
the journey in two days? When Pere- 
grine Pickle used to pay forbidden visits 
to London, doubtless he rode through 
Hounslow at dead of night on each occa- 
sion: and it is needless to say that once 
upon, a time a youth called Humphrey 
Clinker acted as postilion to Matt. Bram- 
ble, and Tabitha, and Miss Liddy, when 
they, having dined at Salthill, were pass- 
ing through Hounslow te London, and to 
Scotland. These and a hundred other 
reminiscences, not unfamiliar to the Lieu- 
tenant, who had a fair knowledge of Eng- 
lish novels, were being recorded by Queen 

















Titania as we bowled along the Bath road, 
over Cranford Bridge, past the Magpies, 
through Colnbrook, and on to Langley 
Marsh, when the Count suddenly ex- 
claimed — 

“But the Heath? I have not seen 
Hounslow Heath, where the highwaymen 
used to be! ” 

Alas! there was no more heath to show 
him — only the level and wooded beauties 
of a cultivated English plain. And yet 
these, as we saw them then, under the con- 
ditions that Bell had described in the 
morning, were sufficiently pleasant to see. 
All around us stretched a fertile landscape, 
with the various greens of its trees and 
fields and hedges grown dark and strong 
under the gloom of the sky. The winding 
road ran through this country like the deli- 
cate grey streak of a river: and there 
were distant farm-houses peeping from the 
sombre foliage ; an occasional wayside inn 
standing deserted amid its rude outhouses ; 
a passing tramp plodding through the 
mire. Strange and sweet came the damp, 
warm winds from over the fields of beans 
and of clover, and it seemed as if the 
wild-roses in the tall and straggling hedges 
had increased in multitude so as to per- 
fume the whole land. And then, as we 
began to see in the west, with a great joy, 
some faint streaks of sunshine descend 
like a shimmering comb upon the gloomy 
landscape, lo! in the south there arose be- 
fore us a great and stately building, whose 
tall grey towers and spacious walls, seen 
against the dark clouds of the horizon, 
were distant, and pale, and spectral. 

“Tt looks like a phantom castle, does it 
not?” said Bell, speaking in quite a low 
voice. _ “ Don’t you think it has sprung up 
in the heavens like the Fata Morgana, or 
the spectral ship, and that it will fade 
away again and — ear?” 

Indeed it looked like the ghost of one 
of the castles of King Arthur’s time — 
that old, strange time, when England lay 
steeped in grey mists and the fogs blown 
about by the sea-winds, when there does 
not seem to have been any sunshine, 
but only a gloom of shifting vapours, half 
hiding the ghostly knights and the shad- 
owy queens, and all their faint and mysti- 
cal stories and pilgrimages and visions. 
The castle down there looked as if it had 
never been touched by sharp, clear, modern 
sunlight, that is cruel to ghosts and phan- 
toms. 

But here Bell’s reveries were inter- 
rupted by Lieutenant von Rosen, who, 
catching sight of the castle in the south 
and all its hazy lines of forest, said — 
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“ Ah, what is that?” 

“That,” said Bell, suddenly recovering 
from her trance, “is a hotel for German 
princes.” 

She had no sooner uttered the words, 
however, than she looked thoroughly 
alarmed ; and with a prodigious shame and 
mortification she begged the Count’s par- 
don, who merely laughed, and said he re- 
gretted he was not a Prince. 

“Tt is Windsor, is it not?” he said. 

“Yes,” replied Bell humbly, while her 
face was still pained and glowing. “I— 
I hope you will forgive my rudeness: I 
think I must have heard someone say that 
recently, and it escaped me before I thought 
what it meant.” 

Of course, the Lieutenant passed the 
matter off lightly, as a very harmless say- 
ing; but all the same Bell seemed deter- 
mined for some time after to make him 
amends, and quite took away my Lady’s 
occupation by pointing out to our young 
Uhlan, in a very respectful and submissive 
manner, whatever she thought of note on 
the road. Whether the Lieutenant per- 
ceived this intention or not, I do not 
know; but at all events he took enor- 
mous pains to be interested in what she 
said, and paid far more attention to her 
than to his own companion. Moreover he- 
once or twice, in looking back, pretty 
nearly ran us into a cart, insomuch that 
Queen Tita had laughingly to recall him to 
his duties. 

In this wise we went down through the 
sweet-smelling country, with its lines of 
wood and.hedge and its breadths of field 
and meadow still suffering from the gloom 
of a darkened sky. We cut through the 
village of Slough, passed the famous Salt- 
hill, got over the Two Mill Brook at 
a Bridge, and were rapidly nearing 
Maidenhead, where we proposed to rest an 
hour or two and dine. Bell had pledged 
her word there would be a bright evening, 
and had thrown out vague hints about a 
boating-excursion up to the wooded heights 
of Cliefden. In the meantime, the sun had 
made little way in breaking through the 
clouds. There were faint indications here 
and there of a luminous greyish-yellow 
lying in the interstices of the heavy sky; 
but the pale and shimmering comb in the 
west had disappeared. 

“ What has come over your fine weather, 
Bell?” said my Lady. “Do you remem- 
ber how you used to dream of our setting 
out, and what heaps of colour and sun- 
shine you lavished on your picture? ” 

“My dear,” said Bell, “you are unac- 
quainted with the art of a stage-manager,. 
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‘Do you think I would begin my panto-; “ And when you talk of German litho- 


mime with a blaze of light, and bright | graphs,” struck in Bell, quite warmly, “I 
music, and a great show of costume? No! |suppose you know that it is to the Ger- 
First of all, comes the dungeon scene — | man printsellers our poorer classes owe all 
darkness and gloom — thunder and solemn |the possession of art they can afford. 
music —nothing but demons appearing | They would never have a picture in their 
through the smoke; and then, when you | house but for those cheap lithographs that 


* have all got impressed and terrified and|come over from Germany ; and, although 


attentive, you will hear in the distance a| they are very bad, and even carelessly bad 
little sound of melody, there will be a/ often, they are surely better than nothing 


. flutter of wings, just as if the fairies were |for cottages and country inns, that would 


preparing a surprise, and then all at once ;never otherwise have anything to show 
into the darkness leaps the queen herself, | but coarse patterns of wall-paper.” 

and a blaze of sunlight dashes on to her| ‘My dear child,” remarked Queen Tita, 
silver wings, and you see her gauzy cos-|“ we are none of us accusing Germany of 
tume, and the scarlet and gold of a thou- | any crime whatever.” 

sand attendants who have all swarmed| “But it is very good-natured of Made- 


into the light.” moiselle to defend my country, for all 
“How long have we to wait, Mademoi-| that,” said the Lieutenant, with a smile. 
selle ? ” said the Lieutenant, seriously. “We are unpopular with you just now, I 


“TI have not quite settled that,” replied believe. That I cannot help. It is a pity. 
Bell, with a fine air of reflection, “but I| But it is only a family quarrel, you know, 
will see about it while you are having /and it will go away. And just now, it 
dinner.” requires some courage, does it not, to say 

Comforted by these promises — which | a word for Germany ?”’ . 
ought, however, to have come from Queen} “Why, Bell has been your bitterest 
Titania, if the fairies were supposed to be|enemy all through the war,” said Tita, 
invoked —we drove underneath the rail-|ashamed of the defection of her ancient 
way-line and passed the station of Taplow, | ally. 
and so forward to the hotel by the bridge.| “I think you behaved very badly to the 
When, having, with some exercise of pa-| poor French people,’”’ said Bell, looking 
tience, seen Castor and Pollux housed and | down, and evidently wishing that some 
fed, I went into the parlour, I found dinner | good spirit or bad one would fly away 
on the point of being served, and the ; with this embarrassing topic. 

Count grown almost eloquent about the} The spirit appeared. There came to the. 
comfort of English inns. Indeed, there | open space in front of the inn a young 
was a considerable difference, as he point-! girl of about fifteen or sixteen, with a 
ed out, between the hard, bright, cheery |careworn and yet healthily-coloured face, 
ublic-room of a German inn, and this|and shrewd blue eyes. She wore a man’s 
fon low-roofed apartment, with its old-| jacket, and she had a shillelagh in her 
fashioned furniture, its carpets, and gen-;hand, which she twirled about as she 
eral air of gravity and respectability. Then | glanced at the windows of the inn. Then, 
the series of pictures around the walls —/in a hard, cracked voice, she began to sing 
venerable lithographs, glazed and yellow,|a song. It was supposed to be rather a 
representing all manner of wild adventures | dashing and aristocratic baliad, in which 
in driving and hunting — amused him much. ' this oddly-clad girl with the shillelagh re- 

“That is very like your English hu-| counted her experiences of the opera, and 
mour,” he said, —“ of the country, I mean. |told us how she loved champagne, and 
The joke is a man thrown into a ditch, and croquet, and various other fashionable di- 
many horses comi ig over on him; or it is; versions. There was something very cu- 
a carriage upset in the road, and men |rious in the forced gaiety with which she 
crawling from underneath, and women try- entered into these particulars, the shille- 
ing to get through the window. It is jlagh meanwhile being kept as still as 
rough, strong, practical fun, at the expense | circumstances would permit. But pres- 
of unfortunate people, that you like.” ently she sung an Irish song, describing 

“ At least,” I point out, “it is quite as | herself as some free and easy Irish lover 
good a sort of public-house furniture as|and fighter; and here the bit of wood 
pictures of bleeding saints, or lithographs |came into play. She thrust one of her 
of smooth-headed princes.” hands, with an audacious air, into the 

“Oh, I do not object to it,” he said, |pocket of the jacket she wore, while she 
“not in the least. I do like your sporting twirled the shillelagh with the other; and 
\pictures very much.” ‘then, so soon as she had finished, her face 
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dropped into a plaintive and matter-of-fact 
air, and she came forward to receive pence. 

“She is scarcely our Lorelei,” said the 
Count, “who sits over the Rhine in the 
evening. But she is a hard-working girl, 
you can see that. She has not much 
pleasure in life. If we give her a shilling, 
it will be much comfort to her.” 

And with that he went out. But what 
was Tita’s surprise to see him go up to 
the girl and begin to talk to her! She, 
looking up to the big, brown-bearded man 
with a sort of awe, answered his ques- 
tions with some appearance of shamefaced 
embarrassment; and then, when he gave 
her a piece of money, she performed some- 
thing like a curtesy, and looked after him 
as he returned whistling to the door of the 
inn. 

Then we had dinner — a plain, comfort- 
able, wholesome meal enough; and it 
seemed somehow in this old-fashioned par- 
lour that we formed quiie a family party. 
We were cut off at last from the world of 
friends and acquaintances, and thrown up- 
on each other’s society in a very peculiar 
fashion. In what manner should we sit 
down to our final repast, after all this 
journey and its perils and accidents were 
over? Tita, I could see, was rather 
grave, and perhaps speculating on the 
future; while Bell and the young Lieu- 
tenant had got to talk of some people 
they recollected as living at Bonn some 
dozen years before. Nobody said a word 
about Arthur. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE PERTINACITY OF MINORITIES. 


Tr has been said repeatedly of late, but 
the lesson requires reiteration, that the 
sense of interest in what may be called 
purely political questions has almost ceased 
to operate in modern communities. The lull 
may be temporary, but it is very marked 
for the time. Extension or qualification 
of suffrage, balance of powers, forms of 
government general or municipal, and all 
the kindred topics which were so fiercely 
debated in this country for more than a 
century, have gone back — for how long 
who can say?—into the limbo of ex- 
hacsted controversies. An eccentric per- 
sonage who chooses to proclaim himself a 
Republican excites scarcely the smallest 
attention, except from those who think 
that the word Republic implies attacks 
on property. Enthusiasm, for or against 
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mere political institutions, is languid in- 
deed. The soul of the public, like that of 
the licentiate Pedro Garcias, is with the 
money-bags. A discussion on the income 
tax would certainly ensure a crowded 
House. A discussion on the Ballot soon 
leaves three or four members in possession 
of the benches. All this may be very un- 
welcome news to our middle-aged politi- 
cians, who cannot shake off the notion 
that the public really cures for matters 
which in their own youth they learned to 
regard as all-important: gentlemen to 
whom religious zeal is inconceivable, ex- 
cept as the weakness of a few, who shrug 
their shoulders placidly over the fierce an- 
tipathies provoked by collisions of races 
and nations, and believe, or fancy they be- 
lieve, that the popular mind is invigorated 
and influenced by arguments drawn from 
the sciences of pure politics and political 
economy. They cannot be persuaded that 
all this is an anachronism. Whether for 
good or evil, the turn of thought which 
now prevails is altogether alien from 
theirs. The only questions which now 
really excite fierce and general commotion 
are those which touch religion, those which 
touch the pocket, those in which interna- 
tional feeling is concerned. When dis- 
putes, apparently political, are raised in 
our time, they only assume a political dis- 
guise; in substance they belong to one or 
the other of these categories. If an Ultra- 
montane advocates the monarchical prin- 
ciple, as in France, or opposes it, as in 
Ger.nany, he is thinking. in truth, only of 
the Church’s supposed interest. If an 
Irishman stands up for “Home Rule,” it 
is not that Ireland may be better gov- 
erned, but that she may be freed from the 
Saxon. If a member of the working class 
is ultra-den ocratic in his views, it is not 
for love of democracy as such, but as a 
supposed means of obtaining for his fel- 
lows a larger share than they at present 
command of the fund divisible between 
capital and labour. 

And it is asingular corollary of this 
state of things that the persevering steadi- 
ness of a minority, or even of a small but 
insignificant fraction of a party. had never 
so much chance as it has in the present 
day of carrying its point, ountiel it acts 
consistently in upholding a distinct line 
of policy, and provided that policy em- 
bodies any of those subjects which, a3 we 
have said, now exclusively engross popu- 
lar ardour. Any one who had prophesied 
twenty years ago that Hungary would 
beat Austria, and reappear a great nation, 
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with separate rights and government, out 
of the heterogeneous caldron of Austrian 
nationalities, would have been thought to 
take a very superficial view of the course 
of human affairs. And the probabilities 
of such a result seemed infinitely lessened 
when Hungary made her unsuccessful ef- 
fort to obtain independence by force, and 
was crushed. But the nation, or party 
representing it, returned steadfastly to the | 
charge. They waited their time, and the | 
time arrived. “Chi dura vince,” say the 
Italians —he who lasts the longest wins. 
Ten men, determined on their point, hold 
ogt longer than a hundred who languidly 
and dividedly oppose them. The assail- 
ants —that is, the Magyars, not the Hun- 
garians generally —were relatively few; 
but they knew what they wanted, and 
were resolved to have it. The old for- 
tress of the monarchy crumbled away, no 
one having any counterbalancing interest 
in defending it, almost without an effort. 
.And five millions of Magyars now not 
only manage in their own interest the 
whole “ Transleithan ” monarchy with its 
twenty millions, but seem in a fair way to 
absorb Austria itself, and treat Vienna as 


Rome was treated by Byzantium. 

This is a singular instance in our day of 
successful pertinacity: let us add another 
very trifling one from our own domestic 
-history. A very short time ago the name 
of “ Convocation ”’ served only to point a 


joke in ecclesiastical discussions. When a 
few zealous clergymen set going the an- 
tiquated machinery, they were laughed at 
in all quarters. They persevered. The 
opponents, who had at first laughed out- 
right, changed their laugh into a would-be 
contemptuous smile. “Convocation,” in- 
stead of vanishing like a mere pageant, 
grew alittle bigger year by year, until even 
incredulous statesmen began to perceive or 
to fancy that something might be made of 
it ; and this year, for the first time we see it 
courteously invited by the Queen’s Minis- 
ters to take a serious part in the transac- 
tion of business by framing measures for 
the consideration of Government and of 
Parliament. Of course, to the high-flying 
party which set Convocation going, such a 
concession as this, on the part of vassal 
State to mistress Church, seems profane 
as well as insufficient; nevertheless, it is a 
beginning. They have a perfect right to 
plume themselves on this reward of calm 
obstinacy. That it must really come to 
nothing, in the present state of English 
society and opinion, we know well enough ; 





but, looking at the matter with the eyes 


THE PERTINACITY OF MINORITIES. 


of its supporters, it is a kind of victory 
won by “quietness and confidence.” 

Tne same policy of steady adherence to 
a preconceived programme of resistance, 
even under the most unpromising outward 
appearances, to the predominant course of 
events, dictates everywhere the proceed- 
ings of that strange power which is now 
calied Ultramontanism. It prescribes to 
the Pope his voluntary prisonership in the 
Vatican and his determination to ignore 
Italian national government; to the rulers 
of the Roman Church in general their 
fixed adherence to the principles of the 
Syllabus and Encyclicals, absolutely sub- 
versive of civil government, repudiated by 
statesmen everywhere alike, quietly sup- 
pressed for the time by their authors when 
the occasion does not serve for parading 
them, but never abandoned, never modi- 
fied, always held in readiness to be used 
as weapons whenever an opening can be 
discerned in the enemy’s armour. The 
same power dictates to the members of 
religious orders the strang® and almost 
heroic pertinacity with which they rebuild 
the desolate cloister, and raise again the 
desecrated altar, in the face of impending 
destructive attacks which, when the time 
comes, they are always incompetent to re- 
pulse or to evade. There is something 
even grand in such an iron policy as this; 
but it requires faith and not reason to 
anticipate for it any real success. In the 
meantime, if they cannot win the day, the 
Ultramontanes can at all events seriously 
embarrass the conqueror. Perhaps the 
most remarkable field on which this never- 
ending strife is now going on is that of 
Prussia. The two great purposes of its 
present Government —the unification of 
Germany and the establishment of a lib- 
eral system of State education — are op- 
posed in the Chamber by one of the most 
singular coalitions which modern society 
has witnessed. The Ultramontanes, whose 
mission it is to disturb the Government of 
a Liberal Sovereign; the High Protestant, 
or Kreuz-Zeitung party, whose aim is the 
independence of their Church from the 
State; the adherents of the extinguished 
Governments of the absorbed States; and, 
lastly, the Poles of the Duchy of Posen, 
who, like our “ Home Rulers” in Ireland, 
honestly avow that their only purpose in 
the matter is to restore their nationality 
if possible, and to lend their aid with this 
ulterior view to any other body of ob- 
structives. Each of these parties, taken 
alone, is of insignificant strength; acting 
together, they constitute a minority con- 
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siderable in number, and able to hold to- 
gether for the ends of opposition, though for 
no other. Prince Bismarck has just defeated 
them on the question of education, but only 
at the cost of a prolonged struggle, in 
which on one or two occasions he only won 
the day by some thirty votes out of 400. 
He has won and deserves much applause 
for the extraordinary frankness of the 
language in which he exposed the manceu- 
vres of his combined enemies, and chal- 
lenged them to do their worst. It is diffi- 
cult to read the report of his speeches 
without some feeling of humiljation at the 
contrast between their honest daring and 
the timid, evasive, half-hearted language 
which politicians‘of our country are apt to 
use when called upon to grapple with hos- 
tility of the same description. And, con- 
sidering the character of the nation which 
he addresses, their appreciation of cour- 
age and their love of truth, he may have 
chosen the most politic as well as the most 
high-minded course. Nevertheless, he has 
to deal on this occasion with a very differ- 
ent foe from poor vainglorious France. 
He has to combat men who unite in them- 
selves the attributes of the Crusader with 
those of the Jesuit— men attached to 
their several dogmas of religion and na- 
tionality with a blind tenacity to which he 
has, on the part of his own supporters, 
nothing stronger to oppose than general 
-aspirations after the public good, and polit- 
ical views too sober to tempt the enthusi- 
ast, too reasonable to be popular with the 
multitude. If he can hold his own, the 
combination opposed to him must in due 
time break up and each separate joint, 
though it may retain its vitality and its 
animosity, will be powerless by itself. 
But the coalesced forces, should they by 
_ perseverance gain one point in the quarrel, 
may improve it to his destruction and to the 
imper.ling (for a time at least) of the 
great cause of German unity. Foreign 
nations may well watch the struggle with 
interest, for their own peace and. freedom 
and progress are indirectly involved in the 
issue. In the meanwhile, it is melancholy 
for any one who still believes in religion 
as an agent for good in political affairs to 
see those who profess to act in its name 
engaged everywhere alike in impeding 
the several movements on which our most 
solid hopes are fixed —the cause of politi- 
cal unity in Germany and in Italy, the 
cause of administrative unity in Austria 
and in Great Britain, the cause of enlight- 
ment through education alike in Europe 
and America. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE NEXT PHASE OF THE AMERICAN 
DIFFICULTY. 


Since last we wrote about the Ameri- 
can difficulty, the debate elsewhere has 
been by no means idle. Treaty and Pro- 
tocols have been ransacked for every pas- 
sage unfavourable to the scope of the 
American demands — though without 
much regard for those that tell the other 
way —and every fresh batch of American 
newspapers has been as carefully over- 
hauled to discover therein the drift of the 
nation’s temper. Much of this was lost 
labour. When we have taken out of the 
Treaty and Protocols all that is hostile to 
Mr. Fish’s claims, there yet remains in 
them quite enough to make his answer 
plausible. If we can oppose the demands 
under the Treaty, he can sustain them by 
the Treaty. His standing ground for a 
fight is as good as our own; and when Mr. 
Gladstone made his speech and Lord 
Granville sent off his dispatch the only 
question really was, whether there was to 
be a fight, of what character.it was to be, 
and how far it was likely to be carried. 
No doubt as to this much depended upon 
the temper of the American people; and 
therefore their newspapers were naturally 
scanned with some anxiety. To them we 
were able to look confidently for indi.a- 
tions of the worst that might happen, for 
warnings of the worst; but it was not to 
be imagined that the American press 
would oppose the demands made by their 
own Government, or that the Government, 
having published those demands to the 
whole world, would voluntarily - withdraw 
them. There are laws of necessity even 
in political affairs; and a month ago it 
was perfectly safe to predict the course 
that would be taken by the American Cab- 
inet, with the support of the American 
people, whatever the newspapers might 
say in the meantime. The position of the 
American Government was in fact defined 
by our own. Their answer to Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Granville obviously is, “ You de- 
ny that claims for indirect damages stand 
good by the terms of the Treaty. We af- 
firm that the terms of the Treaty sanc- 
tion them; and we do not admit that a 
treaty is at any time to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the intentions of one of the 
parties to it, expressed after the agree- 
ment has become a law to both. There- 
fore we cannot consent to withdraw any 
part of our claims. There is the Treaty; 
and here are our demands; and yonder is 
the tribunal appointed to decide as to 
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whether these demands are justified by 
the terms of the agreement. The arbitra- 
tors may reject or limit them as they 
please: we admit their power to do so — 
we deny yours. If, then, you refuse to 
allow our case to go to arbitration, that of 
course is in your own choice; but our de- 
mands remain, to be settled in some way, 
and at some convenient season.” This, 
we say, was the obvious answer of the 
American Government — one that was 
sure to be adopted in effect, and one that 
could be made with the absolute approval 
of the American people. Moreover, it is 
one that places us in a very disagreeable 
osition. While we write, a reply equiva- 
ent in sense and spirit to that we have in- 
vented is on the way to England. It will 
be many days yet before the message ar- 
rives, but we know its scope and meaning 
well enough to regard the second move in 
the game as actually played, and may ac- 
cordingly turn our attention to the next 
one. This is for our Government to 
make; and we may suppose that they 
have already come to some resolution about 
it. What isit likely to be? That is now 
the great question, but there are no means 
of answering it with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Generally the country knows 
pretty well beforehand the course that 
will be taken by its Government in any 
such troubles; but in this case there are 
hardly any means of guessing what the 
policy of the Cabinet will be. If we could 
accept the language recently held by Mr. 
Gladstone as final, then we should be in 
little doubt; for what that comes to is, 
that no olaim for indirect damage will be 
admitted for consideration either by the 
Court of Arbitration, or by the Govern- 
ment itself. And this is very distinct, 
very clear, very tenable policy — (all its 
risks of course being accepted) — and one 
which would at any rate terminate the 
preserft discussion. But it may be — we 
do not know —that our Government will 
make a distinction between admitting that 
the disputed claims are good under the 
Treaty, and the policy of refusing to en- 
tertain them in any shape, as a matter of 
. apart from the amount of lia- 
ility involved in them. And no doubt 
the distinction is a good one. It is quite 
consistent to say, “The Treaty does not 
admit these demands as matter for arbitra- 
tion, and we never meant, and we have no 
reason to suppose you imagined we meant, 
to include them: therefore we cannot al- 
low them to go before the Tribunal, which, 
moreover, has no authority to interpret 
the Treaty, but only to examine certain 
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claims jointly submitted to the court. But 
we are ready to hear now what you have 
to say in favour of demands which we 
have never yet recognized as disputable, 
and we are willing to see whether-some 
arrangement cannot be made for deter- 
mining them.” This we say, is consist- 
ent language; but whether it is good 
policy is again another question. If our 
Government. resolve upon the sterner 
course we shall at least be in no doubt 
as to the result. The quarrel will be left 
open, and its character will immediately 
become more precise and more determined. 
Our own belief is that the American Gov- 
ernment will never be satisfied, never 
consent to a settlement of the difficulty 
without some admission in principle that 
the claim for indirect damage .is warrant- 
able. Of this we have no doubt whatever. 
It is a long time since American statesmen 
came to the resolution, according as we 
read them, to insist on three conditions: 
satisfaction in full for direct loss; admis- 
sion in some shape of a right to indemnity 
for consequeutial loss; and an apology. 
It is an old policy with them never to 
make a concession, when concession is 
forced on them by circumstances (as in the 
Trent affair), without robbing it openly 
and as far as possible of its significarice ; 
and never to retreat from a position once 
formally taken up. The apology in this 
case is generally regarded here as of little 
importance: certainly no English Govern- 
ment in our day would insist upon such an 
apology when they had before them such 
practical concessions as have been made to 
the American Government in this matter 
since Earl Russell had to deal with it. 
But we are persuaded that if our Com- 
missioners had declined to place on record 
those soft expressions of regret called the. 
apology, they would have come home with 
nothing in their hands but the bill for ex- 
penses. And it may be taken as even 
more certain that after making a demand 
for indirect losses with so much formality, 
as admissible for computation under trea- 
ty-agreement, nothing will persuade the 
American Government to admit that they 
had not and have not a just claim to the 
consideration of that demand by an inde- 
pendent tribunal. It is vain to expect 
that they will stultify themselves in so 
signal a manner as they would do if they 
abandoned the claim. Therefore we may 
fully make up our minds to this: 
if we reject the demand as in no way 
admissible, there is not only an end 
of the Treaty, but we shall stand ex- 
posed with its torm fragments in our 
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hands to a far clearer and more distinct 
danger of a downright rupture, or of fu- 
ture threatenings and revenge, than we 
did before these unhappy negotiations 
were begun. But—this is only a suppo- 
sition, our readers will understand — sup- 
pose the British Government accepts for 
the sake of peace another little dose of 


humiliation, and declares that while it re-. 


pudiates the false interpretation of a treaty 
which would load the country with an im- 
post that no nation would submit to “even 
at the point of death” (foolish bombast !) 
but does not mind yielding the principle 
in a limited amicable way, that would 
not entail considerable payments? Then, 

robably, the quarrel would be settled. 
For though American statesmen have 
talked large figures there is no reason to 
suppose that they are inclined to insist on 
them. The chances are that a lump sum 
such as their Commissioners at first pro- 
posed, a sum which should by implication 
apply to indirect as well as direct losses, 
would, if now granted, be accepted by the 
Americans in settlement of the dispute. 
Taken with the apology, and the recogni- 
tion of their Three Rules of international 
law, such a result would not only satisfy 
but gratify them. This, at any rate is our 
belief. Nor do we suppose that the sum 
need be a great one: what is necessary 
from their point of view is, that it should 
in some degree apply to indirect losses, 
and so admit that in presenting them they 
were neither fools nor dishonest. But— 
is an agreement possible on this (to our 
minds) only possible arrangement by 
peaceful means? This is a very serious 
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question, and we by no means affect to an- 
swer it out of hand. It is, however, one 
that now lies before the Cabinet — unless 
it happens to have been already consid- 
ered and dismissed. We cannot help 


‘thinking, indeed, that it is not a new ques- 


tion for our Government. The facts of 
the case can hardly be reconciled to com- 
mon-sense and possibility, except on the 
supposition that there was an undercur- 
rent of understanding all along that at 
some time these indirect claims would be 
raised before the Tribunal with more or 
less formality, opposed, and adjusted in 
such a way that the one Government could 
say to its people, “We have at any rate 
insisted on the righteousness of the claim 
— the mouey we can afford to be indiffer- 
ent to;” and the other, “It would have 
been monstrous to sacrifice the rich fruits 
of the negotiation for the sake of a half- 
admitted claim which costs us next to 
nothing, and which is fenced from future 
consequences by protest.” If such an un- 
derstanding did exist, it would explain 
much that is very difficult to understand 
now, from the indifference of General 
Schenck to what Lord Granville might 
say in the House of Lords, to the fact that 
our Government made no remonstrance: 
against the American Case till six weeks 
after it was presented, and not till more 
than a week after the country had loudly 
expressed opposition to its demands. 
However, we cannot discuss the matter any 
further to-day. But.it is not too soon to 
consider what is to be the next step in a 
most formidable difficulty —a step upon 
which so much depends. 





Dr. SonwetnrurtH. — The African traveller | tunately, a portion of his collection was at that 


and botanist Dr. Schweinfurth has happily re-| time already on its way to Berlin. 


turned in safety to Europe, and though he has 
suffered the loss of the greater part of his inval- 
uable collections and drawings, he has brought 
back a harvest of information and experience 
which places his journey among the most suc- 
cessful of modern times. After his great journey 
West of the Upper Nile, in the country of the 
Niam-Niam and Monbuttu (see Academy, vol. 
ii. p. 96), he made a short excursion from his 
head-quarters, the Seriba Ghatta, westward to 
Kurkur and Danga, positions formerly visited 
by Petherick, and returning, planned a much 
more extended journey, when a fire broke out 
in the Seriba Ghatta on the 2nd December 
1870, which not only destroyed the station, but 
with it the whole property of the traveller. For- 








Provided 
with a few necessaries at Seriba Siber, the head- 
quarters of the Egyptian troops, the indefati- 
gable traveller made a tour in a part of Fertit 
hitherto unvisited by Europeans, from Decem- 
ber 1870 to February 1871, during which he 
found that the Bachr-el-Arab is unquestiouably 
the main stream of the basin which mouths in 
the Nile at the Bachr-le-Ghazal. Having been 
deprived by the fire of every instrument by means 
of-which any mechanical reckoning of the dis- 
tances traversed during this journey could be 
made, the explorer with an energy perhaps un- 
exampled, set himself the task of counting each 
step taken, and in this way constructed a very 


tisfactory survey of his route, 
_ ” 7 Academy. 
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Conpuranao. —I ‘have read in No. 104°(Oc- 
tober 26, 1871) of your scientific and highly- | 
interesting journal, a few words on ‘* Conduran- 
go,’’ the new Ecuadorian plant that has lately 
called so much general attention in Europe and 
America to its supposed properties of curing 
cancer. 

The want of exactitude in the description of | 
the pl:nt will doubtless give an erroneous idea | 
of it to your readers, and with the desire of 
effacing such errors as those published in the 
** Andes ’’ of Guayaquil, and in Bogota by Mr. 
Buyon, to whom you make reference, allow me 
to present to'you and your readers the botan- 
ical description of the Condurango twining 
plant, very useful, indeed, in some rheumatisms 
and secondary syphilitic disorders, but of very 
doubtful medicinal properties in cancer, so far 
as my own experience goes. 

The Condurango belongs to the order Asclep- 
iadacee, 8rd tribe, which corresponds to Aclep- 
iade@ vere; ist division, Astephanus, whose 
characters are that the limb of the corolla is 
without scales, and the stamens without appen- 
dage or corona, 

This division comprehends only five genera, 
viz., Mitostigma, Astephanus, Hemax, Hemi- 
pogon, and Wantonia. In none of these gum 
can the Condurango be classed. 

The genus Mitostigma as a distinguishing 
character, has two long filaments at the end of 
the stigma, and this is not the case in Condu- 
rango. The genus Astephanus has the sepals 
acute, the corolla subcampanulate, and the stig- 
ma elongated; characters that do not belong to 
the Condurango. The genus Hemaz has the 
divisions of the corolla hooded, and other char- 
acters not observed in the Condurango. The 
genus Hemipogon has the sepals of the calyx 
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; acute, hard, with’ a hinasl extremity. The 
| corolla is catpanulate, which is not the case in 
|Condurango. The ‘genus JVantonia has the 
Sepals striated and curved, which als¢ is not the 
case in Condurango.- 

The fiowers of the Condurango have a calyx 
of five divisions, obtuse, ovate, and villese in 
their inferior part, and of quincuncial preeflor- 
escence. The corrolla is rotate, of five divisions, 
| lanceolate, hairy at the base on the inside, and 
somewhat fleshy, with a membranous margin. 
| Its estivation is imbricated. The stamen has 
no appendage or corona; the anthers are termi- 
nated by a membrane, and the pollen-masses 
|are elongated and suspended. The stigma is 
pentagonal and conical. The flowers are nu- 
merous and disposed in umbelliferous inflores- 
cence, 

As aforesaid, the Condurango forms a new 
genus, It is absurd to speak of Condurango as 
if it were the same as Mikania huaco. 

In the importance of the subject I hope to find 
ample apology for asking room in your columns 
for these few lines. A. DestTruae. 


Guayaquil, Ecuador, Dec. 13, 1871. 


Nature, 


Tue ATLANTIC CaBLes. — The Atlantic cables 
of 1865’and 1866 show a considerable decrease 
in their insulation, although not to such an ex- 
tent as to interfere with their use for the trans- 
mission of messages. This is, however, a mat- 
ter of considerable moment, and the directors of 
the Anglo-American Telegraph Company have 
adopted the best means for ascertaining the ex- 
act condition of those cables. Public Opinion. 
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